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Among the causes which have hitherto operated to retard 
the progress of Deaf-mute education in most of the nations 
of Christendom, we believe that defective information as to 
the remarkable prevalence of this form of human suffering 
has materially contributed to deprive the Deaf and Dumb of 
that measure of attention, sympathy and practical aid, which 
so sad a condition would naturally claim and receive at the 
hands of those more highly favoured. An impression gen- 
erally obtains that the number of this atticted class is com- 
paratively small, and hence much of the apathy existing on 
the subject. The silent and unobtrusive nature of this mis- 
fortune causes the sufferer to be overlooked, while Blindness 
and Insanity at once challenge attention and interest. From 
the morbid delicacy of parents and relatives, leading them 
to conceal the existence of this deprivation in their families, 
it also not unfrequently happens that deaf-mutes grow up 
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from childhood to maturity, unknown in their immediate 
neighborhood, save by their intimate friends, The history 
of deaf-mute education in England furnishes a well-known 
but striking illustration of the truth of these statements. 
When the idea of establishing an Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb, in the North of England, was first suggested and 
brought under the notice of the Archbishop of York, that 
prelate rather discouraged that movement as unnecessary, 
stating that in the whole course of his life he had never met 
with more than one or two persons so afflicted, whereas sub- 
sequent enquiry elicited the fact that there were actually 
eight hundred within the bounds of his own diocese, 

Since the commencement of the writer’s labors among the 
Deaf and Dumb of Nova Scotia eleven years ago, he has had 
frequent occasion to remark the absence of correct concep- 
tions on this point, as well as on the whole subject, even 
among the best educated and informed classes of the com- 
munity. Although our school in Halifax has rarely num- 
bered more than forty pupils, it is uniformly a matter of sur- 
prise to visitors that so many deaf-mutes should be found in 
the Province, while, in truth, those under instruetion form 
but a fraction—not more than one-eighth or one-tenth of our 
mute population ; and similar remarks are applicable to our 
experience in the neighboring provinces of New Brunswick 
and Prince Edward Island. 

The importance of diffusing information on a subject so 
little understood, and affecting the temporal and eternal well- 
being of go large and interesting a portion of our colonial 
population will scarcely be questioned by any intelligent 
friend of humanity or science. One obstacle, doubtless, has 
been the difficulty of procuring accurate statistics ; for, un- 
til the Census of 1851, we believe, neither in Britain nor in 
American Colonies, had any separate enumeration of the 
Deaf and Dumb and the Blind, been attempted, and accord- 
ingly, any estimates of their number, made from scientific 
or benevolent motives, were drawn from inferential approx- 
imations, based on the returns of some European countries 
and the United States of America. Fortunately, both in the 
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mother country and the colonies, this subject now receives its 
share of attention in the preparation of the census returns ; 
though, from the mistakes incident to first attempts, as well 
as from special causes, these returns have been unavoidably 
imperfect, if not also, in some respects, inaccurate and un- 
reliable. Moreover, from the fact that such statistics are en- 
tombed in legislative “blue books,” rarely accessible—be- 
sides, being ill-adapted to serve the purposes ef party, un- 
likely to attract the notice of Parliamentary “ Gradgrinds” 
—their value in a philanthrophic or scientific point of view 
must continue unknown to the great mass of the community. 
It would therefore, appear to be at once a duty and a service 
to society to publish the facts as widely as practicable, in or- 
der to arrest general attention, and awaken deeper interest 
in the condition and claims of the children of silence, and 
thus lead to more decided and comprehensive measures for 
the alleviation and prevention (so far as that may be possible) 
of a great social calamity. 

Impressed by these considerations the writer was led, a 
few years ago, to collect and publish the statistics of the 
Deaf and Dumb, and the Blind, in the Provinces of Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island and New- 
foundland. Through the kindness of officials connected with 
the several Colonial Governments, placing at his disposal 
the latest Census returns of their respective Provinces, he was 
enabled to compile aseries of tables, which possessing the 
interest of being the first of the kind made in connection 
with the Lower Provinces of British North America, may 
prove useful as a standard of comparison in future decennial 
enumerations, to aid in judging of any periodic variation in 
the statistics of Deaf-dumbness and Blindness to which the 
growth of population and the general progress of the colo- 
nies may, in course of time, give rise. 

The materials thus collected, along with additional data ob- 
tained by subsequent enquiry, travel and observation, togeth- 
er with such reflections and views as seem suggested by the 
facts presented, are now respectfully offered, through these 
pages, as a humble contribution to this department of the 
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great subject, whose interests in all their bearings, it is the spe- 
cific object of the ‘‘ American Annals of the Deaf and Dumb” 
to discuss and to promote. 

In the Census returns of Nova Scotia for 1861, the whole 
number of Deaf and Dumb in the Province is set down as 
three hundred, ot which one hundred are represented as being 
in Halifax, county (the city of Halifax included) ; but, as this 
embraced afl the pupils of the Deaf and Dumb Institution, 
it was necessary to correct the returns of each county, by 
distributing the number of pupils over their respective coun- 
ties, which, in the following table, we have accordingly done. 
A deduction of five from the three hundred must also, be made 
for the New Brunswick deaf-mute pupils resident in the In- 
stitution, at the time the district schedules were filled up— 
making the exact number of Deaf and Dumb in Nova Scotia, 
on the 30th day of March, 1861, two hundred and ninety- 
Jive. 

TABLE I. 
Sraristics OF Dear anp Dump, AND BLIND, IN 1HE PRovINCE 
or Nova Scotia, 1861, 


D. Mutes.|| Blind. | Proportion to Pop 

Counties. 

1 Richmond - - | 12,607) 8] 10 18! 6| lin in 2101 
2 Halifax - - | 49,021] 37} 29} 15] 13] in 742/1 in 1751 
3 Pictou - - | 28,785) 15) 16) 10) 8} 18/1 in 928)1 in 1085 
4 Digby - - - | 14,751] 7} 158 4] 4) in 983/1 in 1844 
Annapolis) - - | 16,755] 11) 6 16) 4) 6) 13))1 in 1047/1 in 1289 
6 Victoria - - 9,645) 7] 2) 3] 91 in 107]]1 in 107] 
7 Hants - - 17,460] 10) 6 16) 8} 8] in 1091/1 in 1587 
8 Guysborough - | 12,713] 7 4/1 in 1155)1 in 3178 
9 Inverness” - - | 19,967] S} 6] 6) in in 1664 
10 Yarmouth - - | 15,446) 7] 6) 13]) 5] 3} in 1188/1 in 193] 
1} King’s - - - | 18,731) 7] 8} G6} 6) in 1248/1 in 1562 
12 Colchester - - 20,045) 6] 9} 8} 3] int1336}1 in 1829 
13 Queen’s - 9,365} 4) 3} 1 in 1338}1 in 9365 
14 Shelburne - - | 10,668) 4) 2) 6 2! G6] in 1781]1 in’ 1333 
15 Lunenburg - - | 19,632] 5! 7] 1] 5] in 1636)1 in 3272 
16 Cape Breton - - | 20,866) 5} 11) 8} 3) 11)/1 in 18971 in 1897 
7 Cumberland - - | 19,533] 6] 4] 4) in 1953)1 in 2442 
18 Antigonishe - - | 14,871] 6} 1) 4) 7 in 2124/1 in 1352 
Totals - 93) in 1122)1 in 1788 
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REMARKS ON TABLE IL 

The counties have been arranged in the order of the pro- 
portion of deaf-mutes to the general population. From this 
table it appears that there are in the Province of Nova Sco- 
tia, 295 Deaf and Dumb, and 185 Blind persons, being an 
excess of Deaf and Dumb over Blind, of 110, or about 37 
per cent. 

Variations anp Corcrpences Nempens.—In Digby, 
King’s and Colchester Counties, the number of Deaf and 
Dumb is equal, viz; fifteen each ; also in Cape Breton and 
Guysborough eleven each ; and Annapolis and Hants sixteen 
each. Two counties contain each, six blind persons; four 
other counties e¢ght; four others eleven; and two others 
twelve, respectively. 

Variations AND In Proportion.—Th@ pro- 
portions of Deaf and Dumb vary, from 1 in 700, in the coun- 
ty of Richmond, to 1 in 2124 in the county of Antigonishe, 
the average of the whole province being—of Deaf and Dumb, 
1 in 1122—and of Blind, 1 in 1788 of the population. In 
the county of Victoria, the proportions of deaf and dumb, 
and blind are exactly the same, viz; 1 in 1071; also in Cape 
Breton county, 1 in 1897 for both classes. In Richmond, 
the deaf and dumb are to the blind as three to one. The 
three highest averages of deaf and dumb are in the counties 
of Richmond, Halifax and Victoria—the lowest, in Anti- 
gonishe, Cumberland and Cape Breton, The highest aver- 
ages of blind are found in Pictou, Victoria and Annapolis— 
the lowest, in Queen’s, Lunenburg and Guysborough—the 
first of these (Queen’s) containing only exe blind person in 
a population of over £000, 

In two counties the proportion of deaf-mutes is about 1: 700 


“ two others Oe 
“ three others 1000: 
two others 1: 1800 


and in the remaining six counties, 1 in 1200, 1 in 1600, 1 in 
1700, L in 1800, 1 in 1900, and 1 in 2100 respectively. There 
is a remarkable similarity between these averages and the 
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variations found to exist in 83 out of the 86 departments of 
France. The proportions in Halifax and Richmond Counties 
are exceeded, so far as we are aware, only in Switzerland, 
Corsica and the Upper Rhine; and in both cases, we believe, 
local and special causes to which we shall, hereafter advert, 
may be assigned, probably sufficient to account for this pecu- 
liarity. 

Proportion oF Marrs anp Frmartes.—The number of 
male Deaf-mutes throughout the Province exceeds that of the 
females by twenty-five, or, about nine per cent ; while there 
is only a difference of one between the sexes, among the 
Blind. In the counties of Annapolis, Victoria, and Shel- 
burne, the male Deaf-mutes are to the female as 1 to 2, and 
in Antigonishe, as 6 to 1. The variations in the other coun- 
ties are too unimportant to call for remark. 

In five out of the eighteen counties of Nova Scotia, the 
numbers of male and female Blind are exactly equal, viz ; in 
one county, 2 male; and 2 female ; in two others 4 male ; and 
4 female ; and in two others 6 male; and 6 female; respec- 
tively. 

Agrs.—On this point the Census affords no information 
so far as the classes under consideration are concerned. We 
are, therefore, left to inference from other sources for an ap- 
proximation to the probable number eligible for instruction. 
Of one hundred and ten deaf-mute pupils who have attend- 
ed the Halifax School, since its commencement in 1856, scxty- 
Jour have been of the ordinary school age—i.e. between 5 
and 15—thirty-si# between 15 and 25, and ¢en over 25 years 
of age. Taking the deaf and dumb in Nova Scotia roundly 
at 8300—making no account of natural increase of population 
—and assuming, as is generally done, that 16 per cent of these 
are of the ordinary school age, there ought always to be about 
Jjity under instruction. If, to this, we add one half, or 8 
per cent—which is probably not much beyond the mark—for 
persons above the proper age, (i. e. between 15 and 25,) for 
whom something might nevertheless be done, we shall have 
a total of seventy-two, who ought to be at school. Or, mak- 
ing some necessary allowance for cases of idiocy, mental im- 
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becility, or other disqualification, usually found among the 
deaf and dumb, we should still have about séxty-jiwe in the 
Province eligible for instruction. The actual average attend- 
ance during the eleven years’ operation of our school in 
Halifax has not been over forty—about eight-thirteenths of 
the whole. 

Reserving observations on the local prevalence of deaf- 
dumbness to a closing comparative review of the Lower 
Provinces, we proceed to give the statistics of New Bruns- 
wick, premising, that as no enumeration of the Deaf and 
Dumb, and the Blind was taken in that Province prior to 
the census of 1861, these may be in some respects imperfect. 
We shall arrange the counties on the principle adopted in 
Table I., of following the ratios in a descending scale from 
the highest to the lowest. 


TABLE IL. 


STATISTICS OF THE PRovincE oF New Brunswick, 1861. 


5 || Proportion to Population. 
Counties. 
& 
a Deaf-Mutes. Blind. 
7,701)) 11 6, 1 in 700]1 in 1283 
15,854], 21) 23] 1 in 755{1 in 689 
3 Westmorland...] 25,247]} 24) 13), 1 in 1052]1 in 1942 
4 Charlotte ...... 23,663]} 22; 24) 1 in 1076]1 in 986 
5 St. John .......] 48,922]) 36) 25) 1 in 1359] in 1957 
9,444 6 1 in 1574] 1 in 2361 
7 13,359 8} 3] 1 in 1670} 1 in 4453 
8 Gloucester ..... 15,076 7 7 1 in 215441 im 2154 
9 Northumberland] 18,801 8} 12) 1 in 2350] 1 in 1567 
23,393} 10) 1 in 2339] 1 in 1462 
11 Restigouche....] 4,874 2} 1 in 2437] 1 in 1218 
12 Carleton ....... 16,378 6} 17!) 1 in 2729/1 in 962 
4] 1 in 5821) 1 in 1791 
14 Sunbury ....... 6,057 1} 5 1 in 6057) 1 in 1211 
Totals... ./252,047}] 166] 1 in 1518] 1 in 1465 
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From the above it appears that there are in New Bruns- 
wick, 166 deaf and dumb, and 172 blind persons—the pro- 
portion of the former being 1 in 1518; and, of the latter, 1 
in 1465 of the population. This number (166) does not in- 
elude the New Brunswick deaf-mute pupils in the Halifax 
Institution at the time the census was taken. Adding these, 
we have the true number 171, which is remarkable, as show- 
ing a difference of one only between the Deaf and Dumb,, 
and the Blind. We, also, gather from this table that. 
In two counties the proportion of deaf-mutes is about 1: 700 
two others 1: 1000 
five others 1; 2000 
The rest varying from 1 in 1300, to 1 in 1500, 1 in 1600, t 
in 5000, and 1 in 6000 in Sunbury County, which contains 
only one deaf-inute. 
Highest average of deaf-mutes 1: 700, Victoria, County. 


Lowest 1: 6057, Sunbury, “ 
Highest average of blind - 1: 689, Kent, sg 
Lowest “4 4453, Queen’s, 


In Gloucester county the proportions of the two classes 
are exactly alike ; and in Queen’s and Northumberland the 
number of deaf-mutesisequal. It is also a curious cireum- 
stance that though the proportion of Deaf and Dumb is. 
‘larger in Nova Scotia than New Brunswick, the highest 
county average is the same for both Provinces, viz; 1 in 
700-—-while it is noteworthy that for one deaf-mute in the coun-. 
ty of Saint John, N. B., there are nearly éwo in the county 
of Halifax, N. 8., though there is little difference in the: 
population of the two counties, both being somewhat under 
59,000. 

In regard to the proportion of male and female deaf-mutes 
and blind in New brunswick, or their ages, we are hardly 


in a position to offer any definite account, as no abstract of 


these is given in the census returns, and our information on 


these points, derived from private sources, is as yet too limit-- 


ed to be of munch statistical value or interest. We, there- 
fore, proceed to the next Province in order, viz: Prince 
Edward Island. 
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TABLE III. 


Sratistics OF Prixce Epwarp Isianp, 1861. 


Proportion to Popuiation. 
Counties. 


Deaf Mutes Blind. 


Deaf Mutes. 
Blind. 


Population. 


1 Queen’s County,| 39,525) 41] 21 1 in 964) 1 in 1406 
2 Prince County, | 21,401) 20) 12 || 1 in 1070] 1 in 1788 
3 King’s County, | 19,931 7 | 10 |] 1 in 2847] 1 in 1993 


Totals, - | 80,857)} 68 | 43 || 1 in 1189] 1 in 1860 


Here the Deaf and Dumb, exceed the Blind by twenty-five, 
or, at the rate of 37 per cent, almost coinciding with the 
rate of difference between the two classes in Nova Scotia. 
The general average of deaf-mutes in the Island, somewhat 
less than in Nova Scotia, but greater than in New Bruns- 
wick; while the highest county average (1: 964,) is lower 
than the corresponding averages in the latter Provinces. 

The latest statistics of Newfoundland to which we have 
access are embraced in the following table, based on the cen- 
sus returns of 1857, the results of the last decennial enuin- 
eration (for 1867,) not having yet reached us. 


TABLE IV. 


STATISTICS OF NEWFOUNDLAND.—CENSUS 1857. 


{| . qD. & Blind. |j Totals 
° | | | | | 
ajc isis | a 
| 
1. St. John’s (east)..... | 11; 6) G6} 17] 12 
2. St. John’s (west) .... | 13,124) 5) 3 3 3B 8] 6 
3. Harbor Maine..... 5,386] ..| 2. 2 7 
& (4. Port de Grave....... | 6,498] ..| 3! 2} 5 
5. Harbor Grace ....... | 10,067) 7) 3 10; 
(7%. Bay de Verds....... ' 6,221 
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Statistics of NEwWFOUNDLAND.—CENsus 1857.— Continued. 


D. & D.j| Blind. {| Totals. 
8. Trinity Bay......... 10,736]| 5] .. 6) 5) 6 
10. Twillingate and Fogo.| 9,717} 7 ig 9) 17 
5,228]) 4) 2} 9 2 
12. Placentia & St. Mary’s 383i) 2] 2H 10) 4 
5,529] 5) 2) 31 15) 5 
14. Fortune Bay ........ 3,493] oom 
15. Burgeo and La Poile..| 3,545] 2 
119,304] $1] 41) 45/110) 86 
16. French Shore........ 3,334], ..] .. 
122,638] 61° 50} 45)]]111 86 


From the above table it appears that the number of deaf-mutes 
in the Island of Newfoundland, (exclusive of the “ French 
Shore”) is one hundred and ten, being an average of 1 in 
every 900 of the population ; or, including the French Shore, 
1in 1100. The Blind number etghty-siz, or 1 to every 1426 
inhabitants. The local proportions of deaf-mutes vary from 
1 in 5233 in Carbonear district, to 1 in 368 in Burin, the 
largest, percentage being found in the latter district, and in 
Bonavista. 

Two districts, Fortune Bay and Burgeo and La Poile con- 
tain no blind, and one district, Bay de Verds, contains no 
deaf-mutes. Fortune Bay, Carbonear and the French Shore, 
each give but one deaf-mute to the whole population. 

In the city of St. John’s with its suburbs, embrating a 
population of 24,851, there are 13 deaf-mutes—7 males and 
6 females—being an average of 1 in 1,910 of the inhabitants. 

While an Asylum for the Insane exists in St. John’s, there 
is no institution in the Island for the education either of the 
Blind, or of the Deaf and Dumb, nor so far as we are aware, 
any charitable or legislative provision for sending them else- 
where for instruction; so that this numerous and interesting 
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class of unfortunate: must necessarily be passing their lives 
in a condition of deplorable and hopeless ignorance, if not des- 
titution—burdens to themselves, to their friends, and to so- 
ciety—unfitted to discharge aright the duties of this life and 
unprepared for that which is to come. 

Having thus noticed the more interesting details connect- 
ed with the returns of each Province, we purpose to offer a 
few observations suggested by a comparison of the general 
results obtained, and with this view, group them in tabular 
form below. In so doing, however, we deem it advisable to 
make some allowance for errors in the census. There are 
peculiar difficulties in securing accurate enumerations of 
the deaf and dumb, arising, partly, from the uncertainty 
in the case of very young children as to whether they hear, 
or not; and partly, from the reluctance of relatives to ac- 
knowledge the fact of deafness, even when established beyond 
reasonable doubt—particularly, in cases where hearing has 
been lost during the first quinquennial period, while speech 
is still partially retained. Some.deduction may likewise be 
with Deaf-mutes proper. Allowing then, 5 or 6 per cent for 
the former of these causes, and 3 or 4 per cent for the latter, 
the statistics of deaf-dumbness in the Lower Provinces, in the 
year 1861, would stand nearly as follow:—{A column is added 
for the Blind, though our attention is mainly occupied with 
their companions in misfortune the Deaf and Dumb.) 


TABLE V. 


Sratistics OF Dear anp Dump, Biryp in THE LOWER 
PRovincEs, 1861. 


g 3 Proportion to Population. 
= 3 
Provinces. 3 
| A 
Deaf Mutes. Blind. 
1 Nova Scotia ....|330,857|} 300 | 185 }j 1 in 1100] 1 in 1788 
2 New Brunswick |252,057|| 175 | 172 || 1 in 1500) 1 in 1465 
3 P. E. Island ....} 80,857]} 70 | 43 |] 1 in 1150) 1 in 1880 
4 Newfoundland . ./122,638]/ 120 | 86 || 1 


in 1000} 1 in 1426 
| 


Totals... .|786,409 665 | 486 |] 1 in 1182] 1 in 1618 
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Or to bring the tacts down to the present time—making al- 


> 


lowance for the growth of population during the last eight 


years, at the annual rate of increase in the several Provinces,. 


from 1851 to 1861—viz ; in Nova Scotia 2,60, New Bruns- 
wick 1,82, P. E. Island 2,07 per cent—and estimating the 
probable ratio for Newfoundland, we shall have the follow- 
ing as the 
NvumsBer oF Dear anp Dumps, anp Buinp THE LOWER 
? 
Provinces, JANUARY, 1869. 


Population. Deaf -Mutes. Blind. 

Nova Scotia, 382,365 347 - 213 
New Brunswick, - 311,027 - 204 - 212 
P. E. Island, - 95,272 - 80 - 50 
Newfoundland, - 32,000 - 132 - 92 
Totals, - 920,664 - 763 - 567 


Average of Deaf and Dumb, 1 in 1206, and of Blind, 1 
in 1623 of the population. 

Thus, within the bounds of the British Maritime Pro- 
vinces, we have a population rising one million, containing 
nearly ecght hundred deat-mutes, being in round numbers, t 
in every 1200 of the population. A comparison of these 
figures with the ratios in other counties may bring out some 
points of interest in connection with the causes of this ca- 
lamity.* 


Countries. No. of D. & D. Ratio to Population. 
Holland, - . - 1,989 - 1 in every 2277 
Belgium, - - 1,219 1 2717 
American States, - 15,077 - 1 ” 2086 
Bavaria, - - - 2644 - 1 1774 
France, - - - 21,554 - 1 - 1671 
Ontario, (Canada West,) 850 - 1 1642 
England and Wales, - 12,227 - 1 - 1641 
Saxony, - - - 1,366 - 1 S 1629 
New Brenswicx,— - 204 - 1 “ 1518 


* We are indebted for part of these figures to Sir W. Wylde’s Statistics, 
quoted by Mir. McGann in a recent pamphlet. 
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Countries. No. of D. & D. Ratio to Population. 
Prussia, - - - 13,297 - 1 1344 
Scotland, - - - 2,155 - 1 “ 1340 
P. E. Istanp, - - - 1 1189 
Ireland, - - - 4,930 - 1176 
Qvursec, (Canada East,) 41110 
Nova Scorra, - - 347 - 1 ‘6 1103 
Wurtemburg, - - 1,910 - 1 $6 901 
NEWFOUNDLAND, 132 - 1 900 
Hesse Darmstadt, - 1034 1 829 
Piedmont, - - 8,948 - 1 sé 563 
Savoy, - - - 1,224 - 1 6 443 
Berne, (Switzerland,) 1 “6 206 
Argovia, (Vaudois Alps,) 960 - 1 189 


Dividing the above, roughly, into two classes, we have 
eleven countries with ratios of deaf and dumb, varying from 
1 in 2717, to 1 in 1340, and eleven others ranging from 1 in 
1189, to 1 in 189 of the population. With the exception of 
New Brunswick, the Maritime Provinces fall under the class 
containing the highest per centage of deaf-dumbness. Of 
the four provinces constituting the new Dominion of Canada, 
Quebec and Nova Scotia show a larger ratio than Ontario or 
New Brunswick, the two former being almost equal. As a 
whole, the Maritime Provinces exhibit a larger per centage 
of deaf-mutes than the older and more populous colonies, 
larger also than the mother country or the States of America, 
and the question naturally arises; to what are we to attrib- 
ute the difference? Without professing fully to account 
for it, we may venture to mention a few considerations and 
facts, that seem to us to throw some light on the subject. 

Deafness is either congenital or acquired, the proportions 
being probably two-thirds born deaf to one-third deat from 
disease or accident. In the latter case, as is well-known, it is 
generally induced in infancy or early childhood through fe- 
brile or nervous affections. Among the ascertainable causes 
of congenital deafness, climate, occupation, social habits, and 
consanguineous marriages are usually acknowledged as ex- 
ercising important influence. In cold, damp, or mountainous 
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countries deafness is always found to be more prevalent 
than elsewhere, and in rural districts more than in cities. 
In the case of these Provinces, we are disposed to think 
there is a remarkable combination of all these causes, result- 
ing in what we would characterize as a gradual deterioration 
of physique among our colonial population as compared with 
the inhabitants of older countries, and particularly of the 
parent land—a deterioration, of itself likely to operate as a 
predisposing condition in the production of deafness and 
kindred defects. Evidence of this seems to be afforded in 
the superior ease with which immigrants from “ home” bear 
the rigors of the climate, in comparison with the natives of 
the soil, as well as in the apparent incapacity or disinclina- 
tion for sustained muscular exertion, and especially, the com- 
parative distaste among our youth for those manly, athletic 
games and sports, so popular on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic. The writer has been particularly impressed with this idea 
of impaired physical s/wmina among our colonial deaf-mutes. 
They seem less capable of enduring fatigue, and in general,, 
more “ delicate” than those among whom his earlier years. 
were spent. He can recall the long holiday walks of fifteen 
or twenty miles, with boys from nine to fourteen years of 
age, accomplished not only without extraordinary effort, or 
injurious consequences, but with positive benefit to nerve 
and muscle, as well as the daily three or four hours’ steady 
work at the spade, neither of which could be attempted with 
our pupils here without complaint of tired limbs and aching 
backs, if not of more serious troubles. With perhaps more 
of intellectual vivacity and precocity, greater mental promise 
—not ripening however, eventually, into better fruit—than 
their confreres “ beyond the flood,” our colonial mutes seem 
to be deficient in “ pluck” and “ bottom”—and this, we at- 
tribute to some general lowering of muscular and vital en- 
ergy among the native population. Among the causes, in our 
opinion, contributing to and accounting for this, may be men- 
tioned the following :—(1.) The length and severity of the 
winters, and the great and sudden changes of temperature 
characteristic of our climate. (2.) The discomforts, hard- 
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ships and exposure incident to the toiling settlers of a new 
country, especially of the fishing population; which forms 
so large an element in Nova Scotia and Newfoundland. (3.) 
The ignorance of the laws of health usually found among 
an agricultural and fishing people. (4.) Personal and social 
habits in regard to diet, house-heating, ventilation, &c. (5.) 
Want of proper medical attendance and comfort to mothers 
before and after childbirth. (6.) Insufficient care in the treat- 
ment of the diseases of infancy and childhood. (7.) And last, 
but most important, intermarriage among blood relations, al- 
most inevitable perhaps, in sparsely populated districts, set- 
tled originally by one or two families, as has frequently been 
the case in colonial history. 

All these causes combined are probably sufficient to ac- 
count for the disparity in question, but the last three, and 
especially the last, may be regarded as the chief. That con- 
sanguineous intermarriages are chargeable with a large pro- 
portion of the deaf-dumbness and cognate defects found in - 
these Provinces may be seen from the following facts and 
figures. 

Out of 81 families connected with the Halifax School 
since its commencement, more than one-fourth of the parents 
have been related in various degrees of consanguinity. 

Tn 23 families, where the parents were re- 


lated, there were, - - - - 56 mute children, 
“ 31 families, where the parents were 
not related, there were, - - 44 e 
** 27 cases where no information was ob- 
tained,- - - - - 31 “ 
Thus in 81 families giving a total of, - - 1381 


In 15 cases of first-cousin marriages 


there were, - - - - - - 37 deaf-mutes, 
*“ "eases of second or third cousin- 
marriages, - - - - - - 19 6“ 


Out of 22 marriages of first, second, or third 
cousins, 


ia 
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ToralLs, 
Out of 1 family had 5 deaf-mutes, - - 5 deaf-mutes. 
5 families had 4 each, 20 
3 “ 3 each, 9 
9 2 each, 18 
4 1 deaf-mute each, 4 


In some of these cases there is also evidence either of 
hereditary predisposition, or of other defects combined with 
deaf-dumbness, 

In one family containing 5 mutes, where the parents were 
second-cousins, the great-grand-mothers were sisters, and the 
grand-mothers, cousins—while in another branch of the same 
family all the Joys were hopeless cripples, the bones of the 
legs being so brittle, as to be liable to break with the slight- 
est shock or blow. Singularly enough the girls of both 
families were free from any infirmity. 

In other two families, containing five mutes and two mutes 
respectively, the children are cousins, and there were deaf 
and dumb in the connection three generations back. In an- 
other family where there are two mutes, besides a brother 
and a sister partially deaf, the grand-parents were cousins. 
Another cousin-marriage gives three mute children, two of 
whom are imbecile and one idiotic; another, still, four deaf- 
mutes, one almost blind and the rest with defective sight, 
misfortune under which the father himself also labors. In 
another instance, the father was partially deaf. In another 
family, there was one mute child partially deaf, and two im- 
becile. In one case, the grand-uncle was deaf and dumb, in 
four instances the pupils were second-cousins, and in two 
other cases full cousins. 

Thus out of 110 deaf-mute children, of whom, we have 
definite information, 56, or fully one-half are the offspring 
of cousins, and further enquiry would probably show a still 
large proportion—an impressive example of the melancholy 


consequences flowing from cousin-marriages, and a solemn 
warning to individuals and to the community of the inexor- 
able and inevitable retribution with which nature visits the 
violation of those physical laws on which the welfare of soci- 
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ety so largely depends. So far as we are aware, the statistics of 
other countries do not exhibit equally striking results. In 
England, the deaf and dumb in marriages within the limits 
of consanguinity are in the proportion of 6 per cent, in 
France 25 to 30 per! cent, in Kentucky 20 per cent, in II- 
linois 12 per cent, and in Ontario 28 per cent. 

These and similar facts, yearly accummulating by the clos- 
er investigation of the subject in various civilized countries, 
surely point to the necessity and duty of a legislative pro- 
hibition of such unions, so as to cut off one of the most pro- 
lific sources of idiocy, insanity, blindness, deaf-dumbness, 
and other forms of physical and mental affliction entailed 
upon an innocent and hapless posterity. We regret to ob- 
serve that a recent measure of this kind, carried in the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Kentucky, failed to pass the second branch 
of the legislature. Let us hope better success waits similar 
efforts in the future, and that the day is not far distant when 
this cause of human sutfering will be everywhere placed 
under the ban of the statute-book, as it seems already under 
the ban of nature and of Heaven. 

As far as our knowledge of these Provinces extends, deaf- 
ness appears to repeat itself in the same family more fre- 
quently here than elsewhere, In illustration of this point, 
the following figures are subjoined. 

Connected with the Halifax School. 


ToTALs. 

1 Family containing 5 deaf-mutes, - 5 mutes. 

8 Familes each containing 4 mutes, - 32 ” 

4 3 - 19 
15 73 - 380 
53 1 mute, - 53 
81 Families containing a total of, - - 132 deaf-mutes. 
Other Families known of. 

1 Family containing, - - 6 mutes, 6 . 

4 Families each containing, 3 “ 12 . 

8 “ “ 16 
1 mute, 40 


134 Families known of, containing a total of 206 deaf-mutes. 
Vor. XIV. 2 
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Here, we have twenty-eight families with an aggregate of 79 
mutes, or nearly three mutes on an average to each family ; 
and thirteen other families with a total of thirty-four mutes, 
an average of two hundred and sixty-one to each ; altogether 
torty-two families, numbering among them one hundred and 
fifteen mute children, an average of two and seventy-four one 
hundredths to each family! Comparing this with the statistics 
of the Hartford, Paris, Doncaster, Ohio, and Illinois Insti- 
tutions, now lying before us,.we found none that exhibits a 
more, if equally, remarkable and melancholy record. 

PROXIMATE CAUSES OF DEAFNEsS.—Of 110 pupils admit- 
ted to the Halifax School, there have been of, 


Congenital cases, - 54 Doubtful cases, - - - 4 
Probably congenital, 11 Noinformation, - - - 8 


99 


Acquired deafness, 33 
Total, 110 

Tue causes oF AcqurrED Drarness were as follows :— 
Scarlet Fever, 5; Bilious Fever, 1; Typhus, 2; Measles, 1; 
Worm fever and cold, 1; Fever after influenza, 1; Fever at 
11 years, 1; Accident at 6 years, 1; A fall on the head, 1; 
Spinal weakness, 1; Hooping-cough, 1; Hydrocephalus, 1 ; 
Influenza cold, 1; Fits, inducing paralysis of hearing and 
loss of sight of one eye, 1; Fits in teething, 1; Uleers in 
head, 1; Abscesses in throat and ear, 1; Cold and “ bealing 
ears,” 1; Cold, 1; Sickness at 9 years, nature not specified, 
1; Sickness under 6 years, nature not specified, 8. 

teference having been already made to New Brunswick 
as presenting a lower ratio of Deaf-mutes than Nova Scotia 
and the other Maritime Provinces we may, before leaving 
the subject, state one or two considerations in explanation 
of the difference. 

(1.) In Noya Scotia, according to the report of the Board 
of Statistics for 1861, the number of persons born out of the 
Province, in other words, the zmmzgrant portion of the pop- 
ulation is smaller than in New Brunswick, by ¢en per cent ; 
and, as it has been found in the United States* that the ratio 


* Vide Dr Peet’s papcr or statistics of the Deaf and Dumb, New York, 1852. 
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of deaf-mutes is higher in a given native popufation, than 
in a corresponding immigrant population, we may justly re- 
gard this as one modifying element in the present instance. 

(2.) The other causes affecting the disparity may proba- 
bly be looked for among the Acadian French, the Scotch 
Highland, and the Irish elements of the population. In the 
county of Richmond, N. 8., where the average is highest 
(1 in 700) half the people are of French extraction ; and, in 
one district of Halifax County, (Chezetcook,) among the 
Acadian French, there are 11 Deaf-mutes out of 1763 in- 
habitants, or 1 to every 160, and of these szz belong to one 
family. It is well-known that consanguineous marriages are 
more frequent among this class than others, and cases of idi- 
ocy, imbecility and other defects are more numerous in con- 
sequence. 

In the county of Pictou, N. 8., settled chiefly by Scottish 
Highlanders and thvir descendants—whose proverbial “clan- 
nishness” naturally leads to frequent intermarriages among 
families less or more distantly related—some of the local 
averages are very high, as the subjoined table will show. 


Districts. Population. D. Mutes. Ratio. 
Chezetcook, Halifax County, 1,763 11 1 in 160 
Petite Degrat, Richmond Co., 1,875 10 1 “ 187 
Merigomishe, Pictou County, 1,544 6 1 © 257 
Pope’s Harbour, Halifax Co., 1,141 4 1 © 285 
Mount Thom, Pictou County, 1,242 4 1 * 310 
W. side River John, Pictou Co., 1,315 3 1 “ 438 


New Glasgow, Pictou County, 2,288 4 1 “ 572 
There is a remarkable similarity between these ratios and the 
averages found in Piedmont, Savoy, Berne and Vaudois Alps. 
It is also, noteworthy that the city of Halifax, with a popu- 
lation of 25,000, (in 1861) had 25 deaf-mutes, or 1 in 1000, 
while Saint John, N. B., had only 9 in a population of 27,— 
000, a difference of three to one. This, we are not prepar- 
ed to explain, but may mention that three at least here im- 
migrated to Halifax, from the “ old country,” and some have 
possibly come from the rural districts of the Province; and 
that most of the deaf-mutes, we have met with in Halifax 
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are among theelrish and their descendants, who constitute 
about one-half of the population of the city. 

Remarks, similar to the foregoing will, we presume, apply 
to Newfoundland and, with other local or family peculiari- 
ties, will account for the extent to which this infirmity pre- 
vails among the remote and scattered seaboard settlements 
of that Island. 

In another article, we purpose to give a sketch of the 
history and progress of Deaf-mute Education in the British 
Maritime Provinces. 


Nore. In correcting proof on page 11, line 19,a line was omitted. The sentence 
should read as follows: ‘‘Some deduction may likewise be made for instances. 
of idiocy or imbecility erroneously classed with Deaf-mutes proper.” —Publisher. 
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BY J. A. JACOBS, DANVILLE, KY. 


One of the strongest evidences of the native depravity of 


the human race is the fact that almost every form of misfor- 
tune, especially if it be permanent or life-long, brings reproach 
upon the sufferer oftener than commiseration. 

The poor, the lame, the blind, the deaf, the insane, and the 
idiotic, while they may be in general considered as proper ob- 
jects of public charity, by the mass of mankind are held in 
derision, or looked upon as degraded and inferior beings. 
Hence it happens that most men see nothing wrong, nor in 
any degree, improper in applying to any of these unfortunates 
a term expressive of this feeling. The old superstition that 
individuals, suffering under any serious permanent depriva- 
tion, either mental or physical, were, in a peculiar manner,. 
cursed of Heaven for some great personal wickedness, seems 
still to cling to the minds of most people, even in christian 
lands, and finds expression in their manner of treating the un- 
fortunate, and in the language by which they designate them, 

How completely this idea is exploded in the New Testa- 
ment, in both the acts and words of our Saviour and his 


* Dummy, one who is dumb. (A low expression) Web. Dic. 
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Apostles, few, even of christian people, trouble themselves 
to consider; but rather, like Job’s friends of old, their lan- 
guage is, “yea, the light of the wicked shall be put out, and 
the spark of his fire shall not shine.” 

One of the most common instances of this exhibition of 
heartlessness upon the part of the people of this country, is 
the application of the term dummies to that class of persons 
who have had the misfortune to lose their hearing, and are 
consequently dumb. Many persons, no doubt, use the term 
thoughtlessly, and would readily disclaim any heartless feel- 
ing toward the poor mute. But let them make a fair appli- 
cation of the Golden Rule in this case, and ask themselves, 
if such an epithet, applied to any one suffering under this 
great calamity, in whom they felt a deep personal interest, 
as a child, a brother, a sister, or a parent, would be taken as 
an evidence of the kind feeling and sympathy of the speaker, 
and a ready and unmistakable answer will be returned from 
their own hearts. Let them be possessed of humility in ever 
so great a degree, yet a natural feeling of resentment would 
inevitably arise as at any other unprovoked injury. 

The sentiment which prompts the use of this term is not 
only ungenerous and cruel, but it is also cowardly. The 
main reason that it is so freely and constantly employed is 
because it can generally be done with impunity. The un- 
fortunate subject of remark is defenceless; he does not hear 
the contemptuous epithet applied to him, and therefore can- 
not resent it. If Providence had deprived the mute of his 
voice only, and had left him the sense of hearing unimpair- 
ed, no such term would ever have been known, or at least 
would never be uttered in his presence, for he would then be 
conscious of the insult and immediately resent it. 

But while the mute is himself defenceless in this particular, 
he still has many warm friends whose duty it is to lend their 
aid to his protection. In all the Institutions for the Deaf 
and Dumb, are many kind-hearted men and women laboring 
zealously for the elevation and improvement of this class of 
unfortunates ; and it is to these first that I would appeal in 
his behalf. It is their interest, as well as their duty, to see 
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that upon the labor of love to which they are consecrating 
their lives, no reproach shall be cast by the use of reproach- 
ful epithets applied to the objects of their care, or at least, to 
put forth their utmost efforts to this end. When the poor 
defenceless ‘‘ children of silence” are reviled and insulted, 
their benefactors are insulted also. If the mute is a degrad- 
ed being, by reason of his misfortune, and unworthy of sym- 
pathy and respect as a fellow-being, then those who devote 
their lives to his service are degraded by contact with him. 
If he is not degraded, then it is their duty to shield him from 
unmerited contempt. This, they may do, in large part, by 
protest and remonstrance. The ignorant they may inform 
as to the proper term to use, and the uncivil, they ought to 
rebuke, as they would if insulted personally, 

Many persons doubtless do use the term ignorantly, and 
are not aware of any impropriety, therein, who would cease 
to do so, if kindly informed of their error. They should be 
told in every instance that these persons are deaf-mutes, and 
not dummies. Dummy, while it indeed signifies a person 
deprived of speech, yet means more than this. It character- 
izes the mute as astolid inferior being, devoid of a mind, and 
incapable of conceiving, or of expressing an idea. Several 
inanimate objects are known by the same title, chiefly because 
of their supposed analogy to the mute. 

The most ignorant deaf-mute is possessed of an immortal 
soul, and however beclouded and feeble his intellectual 
powers, he still has that which raises him to the sphere of 
intelligent creatures, and links him with the highest and 
brightest of the human race, His Maker’s image, however 
marred and obscured, is still discernible, and demands the 
love and sympathy which every man owes to his fellow-man. 


But many persons apply this term of reproach to the deaf 


and dumb, for whom no plea of ignorance can be allowed— 
many, who should be models, to the young and the unculti- 
vated, of kindness and civility. Intelligent professors of re- 
ligion, ministers of the gospel, and even accomplished ladies 
speak of the mute, and call him dummy, without a thought 
or a care for the error they commit, or for the wrong they 
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inflict. Let all these be made to understand that their lan- 
guage is offensive, and that they are, either ignorant of the 
meaning of the term they employ, or else are guilty of un- 
mitigated cruelty and incivility. 

Many speaking persons connected with the Institutions in 
the capacity of servants, employees, &c., encourage and pro- 
mote the general use of the term by the constant employ- 
ment of it themselves. Some measure ought to be taken to 
prevent this entirely. A rule should be adopted requiring, 
all such persons to speak of the pupils with respect, and to 
designate them by the proper term. 

The term is often employed in writing, and not unfrequent- 
ly also in print; and wherever it meets the eye of an intel- 
ligent mute in this way, never fails to wound his feelings and 
offend him. 

An essential mieans for elevating, any class of ignorant 
persons, and making them respectable members of good so- 
ciety, is the cultivation in their own minds of self-respect. 
And but few individuals possess those traits of character 
which will enable them to assert and maintain their self-res- 
pect, while the great majority of those, with whom they meet 
and mingle, contemn and disregardthem. This is true to the 
last degree of the mute; and without the countenance and 
encouragement of others, his self-respect will never be de- 
veloped. The employment, by speaking persons of this op- 
probious epithet, hinders his improvement in this regard, more 
perhaps than any other obstacle, because it keeps constautly 
before the minds of those by whom he is surrounded, the idea 
of his supposed imbecility and great inferiority to speaking 
persons, the practical effect of which reacts detrimentally 
upon the mute and leads him to look upon himself as really 
the degraded being his more fortunate associates would have 
him to be. 

I therefore call upon the instructors of the deaf and dumb 
in this country, and all who are in any way interested in the 
cause of ameliorating the condition of these unfortunate fel- 
low-beings, to unite their efforts to put down this vulgar mis- 
nomer and at least expel it, if possible, from refined society. 
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DEAF AND DUMB EDUCATION IN BRITAIN. 
BY RICHARD ELLIOTT, LONDON. 


Every teacher of the Deaf and Dumb in Britain who has 
his heart in his work, hears with mingled feelings of pleasure 
and regret of the great efforts which are being made by other 
countries, some certainly second to his own in almost every 
particular of christian philanthropy, to raise that formerly 
degraded class of persons to the highest position, mentally 
and socially, they are capable of attaining. Feelings of pleas- 
ure must arise in such a one to find how much is done for 
these unfortunate beings, the sadness of whose natural con- 
dition is so painfully known to him, and regret that his own 
country is not foremost in the good work. It is far from 
agreeable to one jealous of his country,s honor, anxious that 
she may be, in every particular, in the front rank in that high 
order of civilization Christianity sets before us, to be forced to 
the conclusion that other nations far outstrip his own, in any 
of those good works, the following of which he has hitherto 
thought to be her peculiar point of excellence. Nor can it be 
anything but humiliating to find that efforts which had been 
thought quite sufficient to effect a certain purpose, bear little 
or no proportion to the magnitude of the work to be accom- 
plished, and contrast most unfavorably with what is done else- 
where. Nevertheless when, as in the present case, the inter- 
ests of a large class of sufferers depend upon the truthful in- 
vestigations of the matter, it is time that every thing ap- 
proaching to the indulgence of foolish feelings of national 
vanity and ignorant self-satisfaction should be thrown aside,. 
and that we should learn our short-comings so that we may be 
enabled to take the proper steps toremedy them. The pres- 
ent writer, and not he alone, has come to the painful con- 
clusion that matters in regard to the education of the Deaf 
and Dumb in Britain are in avery unsatisfactory state. He 
regards the way the question has been taken up in the United 
States as a worthy example to his own country, and writes 
in the hope that as the ties which bind the two peoples to 
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each other become closer and stronger, the one may be induc- 
ed to imitate in the other what is good and beneticial. [ith- 
erto the older country has shown, perhaps, too much of that 
kind of dignified demeanor which age affects in its dealings 
with youth, and has been willing enough to teach, but not 
to learn. But, now that, America as a nation has arrived at 
maturity, it behooves us to consider if we cannot learn some- 
what from her. That the unfortunate deaf and dumb among 
us may obtain as much assistance and sympathy here as there, 
and that this may be one of the things we learn from her, 
must be the earnest wish of all friends of human progress. 
In making these remarks there is not the remotest wish to 
flatter, or to assume that everything in the American system 
is perfect. The aim and scope of this paper is to endeavor to 
present a few faithful, if faint, outlines of the work as carried 
on in this country, in the hope that their consideration may 
tend to strengthen the hands of the laborers in this good 
work in that country ; where so much is so well done. The 
one great failing of society in regard to the deaf and dumb 
in Britain is thoughtless neglect. This neglect arises from 
almost profound ignorance in the general public of the nat- 
ural state and requirements of this class of persons. But 
very few people seem to take any interest in them, or their 
welfare ; even those who give their names to serve on com- 
mittees of institutions for their education, know really little 
of them ; their attention seeming to be concentrated upon 
the task of providing sufficient funds to maintain a moderate 
amount of benefit, and to get through a certain amount of 
routine, very moderate in quantity, and very questionable in 
point of utility. Few people care to learn anything of them. 
If any one wishes to call attention to them or their claims, 
unless he has something “‘ very new or very interesting to 
tell concerning them,” he is denied a hearing. To persons 
‘in general, their affliction seems to be only an inconvenience 
such as the loss of hearing would entail on themselves, and 
if they give the subject a thought at all, it is merely to won- 
der at the means of communication deaf and dumb people 
have with each other, or at the first steps taken in their in- 
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struction, and finally to rejoice that so much is done, and as 
they think, so efficiently for them. Some with more charity 
or ability than the rest, will supplement this by the conven- 
tional “ guinea ” subscription to some institutions, and then 
it is thought that everything has been done that can be rea- 
sonably expected. There is no need to enlarge here upon 
the utter inadequacy of such views to do justice to the deaf 
and dumb. 

‘It is, in some degree, a matter of wonder, that in any com- 
munity in which works of charity and philanthropy occupy 
no secondary place in the thoughts of its members, the deaf 
and dumb should suffer so much from want of intelligent 
sympathy. The blind, whose affliction leads to less distres- 
sing results, mentally, than that of the deaf, have no reason 
among us to complain on this score. As an illustration, 
it may be remarked that according to a reliable authority, 
there are in London no fewer than fifteen charities for 
the benefit of the blind, the revenue of eleven* of them 
amounting to £29,180—£9,000 of this belonging to the prin- 
cipal educational institution ; while for the deat’ and dumb, 
there are but six, four of which have an annual income of 
£14,413—£12,604 of this being given as the revenue of the 
London Asylum. There is but one way of accounting for 
this preference of the blind over the deaf and dumb; it must 
be that people in general cannot realize the sad results of 
birth deafness. 

The education of the deaf-mutes is with us entirely a mat- 
ter of private charity. I think it cannot be expected that 
voluntary effort should do more than it has done here. It 
seems to me that the proper sphere of private benevolence is 
to relieve such temporary and particular cases of distress or 
affliction, as will arise from time to time in every commu- 
nity, and further, that it should be looked upon as supplemen- 
tary to the bare relief which is all that can generally be ex- 
pected as the result of legislative enactments. Ifthe truth 
of this be admitted, it must follow that the claims of the 


* The remaining charities in each case are insignificant ones. 
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deaf and dumb pass beyond the scope of private benev- 
olence, and become a question which concerns every govern- 
ment that views the enlightment of its subjects as an impor- 
tant part of its duties, or considers itself bound to relieve the 
permanently and involuntarily distressed. Much has been 
done by voluntary effort here for the deaf and dumb, but it 
has far from satisfied the requirements of the case. It isin the 
nature of things that many, perhaps most of the institutions 
so supported, should be greatly crippled for want of funds ; 
that the support they receive should be so precarious and 
fluctuating, that their necessities should tend to induce 
‘those who manage them to direct their efforts to astonish 
and dazzle, with the view of drawing subscriptions, rather 
than to do their work wisely and thoroughly. Insufficient 
support, besides means indifferent or inexperienced teachers ; 
and for the deaf and dumb themselves, short periods of in- 
struction, general ignorance, and it is to be feared, in but too, 
many instances, no instruction at all. I cannot leave this 
part of my subject without giving a word of praise to that 
benevolent spirit which has prompted the founding and main- 
tenance of so many institutions among us, and which though 
necessarily failing to do all, has yet accomplished everything 
for the unfortunate deaf-mute that has yet been done for him. 
In comparing our numbers with those of the American 
institutions, we find our short comings most strongly shown. 
It must be remembered also that the average time of in- 
struction here is less than five years, so that even of the major- 
ity of those who have been inmates of our institutions, it 
cannot fairly be said that they have been educated. We shall 
find by the table in the last Report of the Columbia Institu- 
tion that the number of pupils in America is 2,609 and these, 
out of a total of deaf and dumb, considerably smaller than 
in Britain. Here, where the number must amount to, or ex- 
ceed 22,000, we have barely 1700 under instruction. But 
unfortunately this does not express the whole truth. With 
pleasure I recognize the fact that almost every state, how- 
ever remote, of your vast country, recognizes its duty to the 
deaf-mute. How different is it with us. Our empire by a 
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late return, includes about one hundred and eighty millions 
of the human race. In this vast population, if we take any 
one of the commonly received proportion of the deaf-mute 
to the hearing populations, favorable or otherwise it will still 
show these unfortunate people to exist in tens of thousands, 
and the number above given, includes, if we except Canada, 
perhaps all that are under instruction. 

We certainly cannot flatter ourselves upon the manage- 
ment of our institutions, nor upon the amount of good they do. 
Unhappily it seems too often to be the nature of charitable 
effort to be exclusive, and unprogressive, jealous of interfer- 
ence, and impatient of impartial scrutiny. I fear it is thus 
in too many of our institutions. Each is entirely isolated 
from its neighbors. 

There is no standard of excellence for all to work up to. 
The management, excellent it may be in some instances, is 
generaliy content, if it can keep things merely going. There 
is no means of comparing results. No credit arises from 
work well done, nor blame from neglect. Committees of Insti- 
tutions, as is most commonly the case, leave all that concerns 
education to take care of itself.. A tale is told of a certain 
Principal who called upon a friend to rejoice with him upon 
the fact that no member of his committee had been near the 
Institution for three months. The management is mostly 
left entirely in the hands of the head master who within the 
walls of the institution is invested with almost absolute pow- 
er and is practically responsible to no one for its excerise. It 
is not to be wondered at that such power should have been 
in some instances grossly abused. In some institutions, the 
work of instruction is entirely left to the assistant teachers, 
the head master limiting his attention to occassional passive 
superintendence in the school. 

Were there a good and uniform system of instruction uni- 
versally prevalent, this would be of little importance, but as 
this is not the case, such a mode of management must neces- 
sarily be fraught with serious disadvantages to the cause of 
education, One point, which has a direct and important 
bearing upon the welfare of the deaf and dumb, remains to 
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be touched, viz; the status and position of their instructors. 

In America, it is thought that a special training and high 
attainments are not thrown away upon the work of deaf-mute 
instruction, and I believe that such qualifications receive their 
due recognition. But it is otherwise with us. The standard 
of requirements in our teachers is very low indeed ; it is so 
difficult to get candidates to engage in tle work at all, that 
we are forced to be content with what we can get. 

Further, the apathy which reigns over almost everything 
connected with the education of the deaf and dumb, the an- 
tiquated and unreasonable regulations which prevail in the 
management of most of our institutions, with the almost im- 
possibility of obtaining in the profession itself such advant- 
ages as even artisans may possess as the fruits of their labor, 
combine to induce those who would do good service in the 
cause, to withdraw from the work, whenever an opportunity 
presents itself. 

Under such circumstances as these, it cannot be expected 
that the esprit de corps, which exists among the body of teach- 
ers, generally, in America will find its counterpart here, nor 
that such an evidence of the utility of the work as the “ An- 
nals” supplies is likely to be shown among us. 

Until the legislature shall step in and take upon itself 
the work of educating our deaf-inutes, there can be little hope 
of any real improvement upon the present state of affairs. 
As the matter at present rests with us, we have a compara- 
tively small number of schools, some of them struggling for 
bare existence, giving to their pupils some enlightenment in- 
deed in some instances, perhaps as much as the short terms of 
residence make possible, but on the whole few gain what may 
be fairly called a good education. This being the case, it is 
not to be expected that the intellectual state of the adult 
deaf and dumb can be very satifactory. Inwriting this im- 
perfect sketch, it is a matter of great regret that truth com- 
pels me to take so unflattering a view of our doings. But 
I believe we have no reason to despair. We have a new 
Parliament pledged to take action on the question of gener- 
al education. And when some of our foremost men become 
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impressed with the claims of the deaf and dumb, and wil- 
ling to advocate them ; then we may hope that our Parlia- 
ment will include a provision for the education of this hither- 
to, neglected class of persons among its acts of philanthropic 
legislation. One of our strongest arguments in urging upon 
it this work, will be the success which has attended similar 
efforts in America. When the truth and reasonableness of 
our claims are thus recognized, we may hope further that the 
condition of our deaf population will be no longer the piti- 
able one that it is, but that intellectually and morally the 
deaf-mute will be raised to an equality with the rest of the 
community. 


“THE INSTRUCTION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB IN 
GRAMMAR.” 


BY PROF. 8. PORTER, WASHINGTON. 


The study of Grammar is usually regarded as an essential 
part of a common English education. If it be such in real- 
ity, it ought clearly to have a place in the full course in our 
Primary Institutions for the Deaf and Dumb. This study 
does in no way become of less value through the want of 
hearing and speech. On the contrary, its importance is en- 
hanced for those who labor under this deprivation. The end 
and use of grammar, at least as a branch of common educa- 
tion, have reference chiefly to the better understanding and 
the more complete mastery of language to be gained there- 
by ; and, in the education of the deaf-mute the great problem 
is how best and most fully to impart to him the knowledge 
of language. 

It being thus taken for granted that grammar shall be 
taught, the questions arise: When; how; and how far? 
that is: At what period in the course; by what methods 
and means; and to what extent, shall grammar be taught to 
the deaf-mute ? 

Each of these questions involves considerations which 
trench upon the domain of the others ; but still we had best 
take them up separately and treat of them one by one. 
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It is further to be observed, that the plan I shall lay down 
is not one to be followed as an absolute rule, and will indeed 
of necessity be propounded in terms somewhat indefinite. 


Like every other general plan of instruction it must needs be 


subject to modifications in practice especially in aecommoda- 
tion to the varying ages and capacities of pupils. 

I, First,—as to the time when grammar should be taught, 
the plan I would advocate may be stated as follows :— 

Instruction in Grammar should be commenced at a very 
early period in the course, and the subject should be unfold- 
ed by degrees as the pupil advances in the acquisition of 
language. 

The reasons for proceeding in this manner are :— 

1. The elementary principles of grammar are easy of ap- 
prehension. There is no difficulty, for instance, in making 
the pupil understand at a very early stage the distinctions of 
noun and verb and adjective, the difference between a trans- 
itive and an intransitive verb, and between the subject and 
the object of a transitive verb. As fast as he gets the prac- 
tical mastery of the forms of expression which involve these 
grammatical categories, just so fast can he, without difficulty, 
be made to understand the grammatical distinctions and re- 
lations. As he proceeds to the use of prepositions, adverbs, 
conjunctions, and of pronouns of the several sorts, each step 
in grammatical acquisition, taken in the proper order and 
with a sufficient knowledge of what precedes, will be taken 
without difficulty. And so it will be if, throughout the course, 
instruction in grammar be carrried on, hand in hand with the 
other instruction in language. The variations of gender, 
number, person, case, tense, mood and voice, present no dif- 
ficulties to hinder a clear understanding of their nature and 
relations and of the rules concerning them, when once the 
meaning of the sentences in which they occur is apprehend- 
ed, and it is seen how the sense is affected by the change of 
a word from one form to. another or the transfer from one 
grammatical place in the sentence to another. The funda- 
mental principles of the science are in themselves easy of ap- 
prehension, and their application is easy so far as we have to 
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do with regular constructions in simple and plain accordance 
with these principles. 

Elliptical and idiomatic forms, and expressions involving 
nice and difficult points for grammatical analysis, are not in- 
deed to be wholly excluded from the lessons ; for we wish the 
pupil to learn the language as employed in common usage. 
But, without undertaking here to prescribe the ways and 
methods of dealing with such cases, it will suffice to observe 
that there will remain examples enough of constructions that: 
are perfectly regular to serve the purpose of illustrating and 
familiarizing to the mind of the pupil the leading principles 
- of grammar. 

2. While grammatical principles are severally easy to be 
apprehended, they cannot at once be made familiar to the 
mind. Repeated application of a principle in numerous in- 
dividual instances is necessary to bring it under complete 
mastery. Time is requisite thus to incorporate it as a part 
of the mental furniture. Time and practice are required 
upon each point before taking the next step in advance. By 
proceeding in the way thus indicated, the whole ground may 
be made to lie plain and clear before the mind, when other- 
wise all would be involved in confusion and perplexity. 

The acquirement of language by the deaf-mute is of neces- 
sity a gradual process. Language is presented to him at first 
in its simplest and most easily apprehensible forms ; and from 
these, when taught as he should be, he ascends step by step, 
encountering one by one the points to be acquired, and taking 
them in such order as will best conduce to their ready and 
thorough acquisition. Each new form of words which he thus 
acquires will, setting aside now the exceptional idioms, in- 
volve a new grammatical principle, or a new modification of 
one already presented. While he is learning the meaning of 
words and combinations, and gaining the ability to employ 
them, we have, supposing the attention to be turned in that 
direction, the time which is requisite to make him familiar 
with the points of grammar involved. Thus if we can say 
no more than that such attention to the grammar will bring 
no interference or obstruction in regard to the acquirement 
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of the language, the gain to be realized is immense: we at 
least kill two birds with one stone, and save all the time that 
the separate study of grammar at a later period would re- 
quire. 

3. The order in which grammatical principles will in this 
way come up to be taught is the right order. 

We shall understand this better the more deeply we ex- 
plore the foundations upon which language rests as a gram- 
matical structure, and the more intimate knowledge we have 
of the manner in which the superstructure is built up upon 
these foundations. 

Language we know, is a growth, a thing of gradual de- 
velopment. And the science of language can neither be 
taught nor understood without a more or less distinct refer- 
ence to this fact. Grammar has its basis in the nature of 
things and the modes of thought. As things in their con- 
crete and sensible forms are the first to impress themselves 
on the mind and to demand expression in language ; as, from 
the nature of the case, language could in its origin have given 
expression to thought only by taking the objects of thought 
under such forms,—it is here we are to look for the founda- 
tions of grammar. For example, the substantive was at first 
the name of a concrete substantial thing,—of an object pre- 
senting itself to the sense as a thing having a separate and 
permanent existence in space. The verb, again, was a word 
denoting an action or event, a something taking place in 
time,—some action or change of which a substantial thing 
was the subject. The adjective was a word for a quality or 
attribute, permanent rather than transient, by which some 
substantial things are distinguished from others. The pro- 
noun was a substitute for a gesture pointing out a thing as 
here or there. The prepositions were added to denote local 
relations of things to each other as at rest, and relations of 
direction as in motion. 

There is nothing here in conflict with the commonly re- 
ceived theory that verbs and nouns all originated in verbal 
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but were directly expressive of actions or phenomena. What 
I mean is, that whenever the distinction between noun and 
verb came into existence it had the foundation I have indi- 
cated : a noun substantive was a name for a being or thing, 
and verbs were words appropriated to actions and events ; 
and from these distinct uses came all the characteristics which 
we know as appertaining respectively to the noun and to the 
verb as distinct parts of speech,—and this by a process not 
dfficult to trace. 

The leading use of language being to affirm something, 
and actions and events being the first things to be affirmed, 
the affirmative function naturally becomes a leading charac- 
teristic of the verb: the expression of a mode of thought is 
thus superadded to the mere indication of the action or event 
as an object of thought. And as the action or event some- 
times demands expression as a thing supposed, or contingent, 
or possible, or desired, and the like, and as the specification 
of time is ordinarily important in reference to actions and 
events, hence arise the variations of mood and tense as pe- 
culiarities of the verb. The verb having thus become dis- 
tinguished as the affirming word, and as a word subject to 
certain modifications, does not continue to be confined to ac- 
tions and events; but anything whatever that can be affirm- 
ed of a subject,—be it a relation, or a condition, or be it the 
very general attribute of existence, or merely the relation of 
being posited by the subject of a predicated attribute,—may 
be expressed by a verb. Again, as it would be concrete, sub- 
stantial things that in the first instance would be designated 
as the subjects of which actions and events were to be af- 
firmed, or as objects affected thereby or concerned therein, 
this designate function would become the leading charac- 
teristic of the substantive whenever distinguished from the 
verb as a part of speech, and this, whether the distinction 
be indicated by form and inflection or simply by position in 
the sentence. This done, the way is prepared for expressing 
in the form of a substantive any object of thought, how- 
ever different it may be from an independent permanently 
existing substance, and however far removed from the con- 
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crete and the sensible, whenever it becomes requisite or con- 
venient to designate the same as a subject of predication or 
as an object of relation. 

What I am here aiming at is to set forth clearly the prin- 
ciple which is the key to a correct understanding of gram- 
mar; the only clue, indeed, to guide in its construction as a 
science,—a principle to which reference should be had in 
every definition, rule and exposition. We have, to begin 
with, objects of thought presenting themselves for expression 
in forms of the more obvious and obtrusive sort, and under 
the modes of thought which they naturally and respectively 
tend to assume; and through them we have certain artificial 
forms of language fixed and determined. In them, we have 
the types from which the several grammatical categories and 
their modifications have been taken, as a mold is made from 
a pattern; but the molds thus produced are capable of re- 
ceiving, and do actually receive and accommodate to them- 
selves, materials of altogether another sort from the pat- 
terns upon which they were shaped. 

Now, the order of development in language itself, which 
thus controlled the upbuilding of its grammatical structure, 
corresponds so closely to the order which will best be follow- 
ed in imparting to the deaf-mute a knowledge of language 
as to furnish a weighty reason in favor of teaching him gram- 
mar at the same time and by parallel steps. For he may thus 
not only be more readily and easily inducted into a knowl- 
edge of its principles, but will obtain a more thorough and 
satisfactory understanding of them than would in any other 
way be possible. 

In most, if not all, of our institutions, grammar is taught 
more or less thoroughly on the general plan which I am ad- 
vocating. The disadvantage and the loss, were instruction 
in this branch wholly deferred to a late period in the course, 
can best be appreciated by those whose experience as instruc- 
tors has acquainted them with the difficulties which the study 
presents to such semi-mutes as come to the institution al- 
ready able to read and write, but wholly untaught in gram- 
mar. We who have been familiar with grammatical prineples 
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as far back as our memories run cannot well realize the very 
considerable difficulties the study must involve for one to 
whom all ideas on the subject are new and strange. To 
master the subject is, under the most favorable circumstances, 
a work of time; and when the right order, with the requisite 
time upon each step, cannot be secured, the task is rendered 
far more formidable. Take, for example, the word deght in 
such a sentence as “ A dutiful son is the delight of his pa- 
rents.” Of what part of speech is delight? If the learner 
finds a verb defined (supposing him to be using a text-book) 
as “a word used to express the action or state of a subject,” 
may he not say that “ delight” expresses the “state of a sub- 
ject.” Or, if the verb be defined as an affirming word, “is 
the delight” affirms as truly as does “is delighted,” which 
we calla verb. But, suppose “ delight” to be recognized as 
a noun, in what case is it? “Is the delight” may be regard- 
ded as the equivalent in sense of gives delight. And why 
not say that “is” here means gives, as well as to say that 
“delight” here means cause of delight. In fact not only is 
it a common thing for beginners to mistake sometimes a pre- 
dicate nominative for an objective case, but I have known, 
in more than one instance, a well instructed and generally 
accurate but late taught student to be caught tripping in 
the same fashion. In the saying “ honesty is the best policy,” 
or “knowledge is power,” it is not indeed quite easy to see 
policy to be the same thing as honesty, or knowledge the 
same as power; for we can say as well, honesty is dictated 
by sound policy, or, knowledge confers power, in which case 
the two words would not “ refer,” or be applied, “‘to the same 
thing.” 

4, But we do not stop here. The teaching of grammar, 
in the way here recommended, and under the methods to be 
presently explained, will not only be no hinderance, and 
hence an obvious saving of time, but will be a positive as- 
sistance in the imparting of language as a practical attain- 
ment. The convenience of a reference to grammatical prin- 
ciples in pointing out and correcting errors in composition, 
and then in the explanation of passages which the pupil does 
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not readily comprehend,—the advantage of this means of 
indicating the relations of the words,—will be recognized at 
once by every teacher, upon recurring to his own experience. 
Upon this point, experience is the only decisive test; and 
the only argument I shall adduce will be an appeal to ex- 
perience. As the help of grammar is rarely, if ever, wholly 
dispensed with in any of our Institutions, we have few op- 
portunities of applying this test, except in the comparison of 
more and less. But I recollect an instance under my own 
observation, to which, as it made a strong impression upon 
my mind in relation to the matter in question, I will take 
the liberty of referring. It was that of a lad, of far more 
than ordinary intelligence and docility, who had been under 
private instruction, conducted in an unsystematic manner, 
for some time before he become connected with any of our 
public institutions. The habits thus formed seemed to cling 
to him as he proceeded, so that when he had got on toa some- 
what advanced stage in the Institution, he seemed to have 
little or no idea that the combination of words in sentences 
was to be regulated by any other law than the caprice of the 
person employing them. It would indeed be an exaggera- 
tion to say that his mind was absolutely in that state which 
we sometimes find in deaf-mutes, in which words enough are 
known, but with no idea of a sentence as anything but an 
agglomeration of signs that have no other function than to 
express what they may separately suggest. But he was so 
near to this that he had no clear conviction opposed to such 
an idea, and beyond a certain limited range proceeded prac- 
tically with no other guide. When, at length, he came to 
the study of grammar with one of the common English Gram- 
mars as a text-book, light broke in upon him, and order be- 
gan to spring up out of the chaos. The great point gained 
seemed to be that he thus got a distinct impression of the 
fact that words are everywhere and always under the restric- 
tion of certain laws of combination. He was thus set as it 
were upon the right track. A new direction was given to 
his efforts, which were speedily and ever after fruitful of bet- 
ter results. I could not doubt that he had lost much for the 
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want of that earlier indoctrination which he would have ob- 
tained had he been taught at first in the manner usually 
followed in our public institutions. 

5. Finally, in reference to the development and training 
of the intellect, there must be an advantage in the course: 
here recommended, provided it is on other grounds admis- 
sible. Instruction so conducted will cultivate habits of ac- 
curate discrimination, and strengthen the power of appre- 
hending and applying general principles ; and this in a grad- 
ual manner and by easy steps, so as not to bring too great a 
strain upon minds of ordinary capacity, even though immature 
in age and wholly undisciplined at the outset. This training. 
and development of the faculties is not only a good in itself, 
but will indirectly, as well as in the more direct and obvious 
way already referred to, contribute to ready and thorough 
proficiency in the acquisition of language. 

II. Next,—As to the methods by which the instruction in 
grammar is to be conducted, it should be here remarked that 
what I am about to say is presupposed in what I have laid 
down under the previous head ; and that the validity of the 
arguments I have just adduced must depend in great part 
upon what I am here about to recommend. One method 
may admit of being worked so that what I have said shall 
prove true, while of another the operation would of neces- 
sity be quite the reverse. 

1. One feature of the method which I think preferable, is 
that, while the grammar is to be carried on part passu with 
the lessons in language, still the grammar should be kept in 
the back-ground. It should follow modestly behind as a sub- 
ordinate instead of taking the lead as the main thing. 

Language should be taught, even from the outset, as mean- 
in gsomething, as used for some definite purpose, which 
should in all cases be clearly apprehended by the learner : he 
should be made to understand it as expressing some thought, 
and not merely as suggesting objects to the mind, and still 
less as fulfilling its purpose when put together in accordance 
with certain formulas and rules or after certain models. It. 
seems to me important that the pupil should have this idea,, 
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with the resulting habits, impressed upon him at the very 
commencement, and should carry it on with him at every 
step; and that the lessons prepared for him and the whole 
method of instruction should be such as will tend to this 
result. 


A reference to grammmar should indeed underlie the course 
of lessons in such a way as to secure a proper gradation in 
the introduction of new classes of words and new modes of 
construction ; but still the lessons in language may be, and, 
as I think, should be, of such a sort that the whole method 
of instruction may be properly characterized as a natural in 
distinction from a grammatical method. 

In teaching the lessons, the first thing is for the pupil to 
commit them to memory, and to be made to understand the 
meaning of each complete expression of thought as a whole, 
and of the several words that enter into it,—the meaning 
being explained, not only by signs, but with the aid of sup- 
plemental exercises illustrative of the words. 

After a sufficient amount of material has in this way been 
provided, then may come in the grammatical analysis. As 
the pupil advances, I would not say that, when a new form 
of language is introduced, attention should not be directed 
at all to the fact that,it involves a new grammatical point, 
but that, in general and in the main, the instruction in gram- 
mar should be conducted by way of résumé, after a supply 
of material has been furnished, and well mastered so far as 
concerns a practical understanding of the language. 

2. It follows from this, a fortiori, that the instruction in 
grammar should be no way anticipative of the progress ac- 
tually made in language. The grammatical knowledge will 
thus have to come piecemeal, and be fragmentary under the 
scientific point of view almost to the last, only by degrees 
approximating a complete and rounded form as step by step 
the attainments in language become more and more complete. 
As fast as materials are gained, they may be set in their prop- 
er place in the system: as fast, for instance, as pronouns are 
taught, they may be taken out and set down together as be- 
longing to a distinct class of words, and as subdivided into 
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different sorts ; and each one with its variations according to 
declension, as fast as these variations occur in the language 
lessons; and so, with the verb, the variations of tense and 
mood and voice may be set down and arranged as fast as they 
come up in actual use in the lersons, and thus the paradigm 
of conjugation be gradually built up. 

3. Another point, closely connected with the preceding, is 
that the drill of parsing, or other formal exercises pertaining 
to grammar which consume time and divert attention from 
the acquirement of language itself, should not be premature- 
ly introduced. Pupils are sometimes to be met with who are 
expert in parsing, and skilful to point out with a just discrim- 
ination the syntactical relations in sentences the meaning 
of which they apprehend, who, when they attempt to write, 
will rarely compose a sentence which could be parsed by the 
best grammarian in the world. And this so happens because 
time which should have been spent in giving them an actual 
mastery of language has been employed upon the technics 
of grammar. Such knowledge is not indeed lost: it bears 
fruit in time, if time is left afterwards to make up the de- 
ficiency. Still, there is thus on the wholeasad waste of time, 
because things are taken out of their proper order. In the 
erection of a building, the scaffolding should ordinarily not 
go up quite as fast as the building itself, and by no means any 
faster,—and this for more reasons than one. For, in the first 
place, the scaffolding should depend mainly on the building 
for its ownsupport ; and then, it would bea great waste of 
labor and expense, and besides quite needlessly delay the pro- 
gress of the building, to carry up the scaffolding first and the 
building afterwards. 

4. Grammatical terms,—that is, the names for the parts of 
-speech and their subdivisions, properties and modifications, 
—should not be taught in the earlier stages of instruction ; 
as we have convenient substitutes, which will presently be 
mentioned. As the pupil advances, it may be well to make 
him acquainted with them from time to time one after an- 
other, as the teacher may find convenient and expedient. 

5. Definitions, explanations, and rules, embodied in words, 
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should be wholly dispensed with till a late period in the 
course, and for all in the primary institutions except the 
most advanced classes. 

The definitions are unnecessary to make the terms under- 
stood, or the notions which the terms represent. They are, 
many of them, usually if not necessarily, inadequate at the 
best, serving but to confound and mislead so far as they bring 
any comprehension. To superadd the difficulties of defini- 
tions to the difficulties of the subject, in the case of learners, 
deaf-mutes or others, who by mental development and knowl- 
edge of language are in no degree prepared to apprehend 
them, is preposterous in the extreme. Correct grammatical 
notions are undoubtedly gained, by learners in general, not 
so much through the definitions as in spite of them. The 
rules of syntax are of some practical use; but the pupils of 
our primary institutions should not be burdened with these 
till they reach the most advanced classes, when it will be 
proper to put into their hands some compendious text-book 
upon grammar, 

6. Etymology will not go before syntax, but the two will be 
taught in conjunction. The plan as already expounded 
necessarily involves this feature ; and this is, indeed, the right 
way for introducing learners, of whatever class, to their first 
knowledge of grammar. It is so for the reason that etymolo- 
gy has mostly no meaning apart from syntax,—etymological 
distinctions having their foundation almost wholly in syntac- 
tical relations. 

7. As substitutes for grammatical terms and for parsing in 
the usual form, we may employ— 

(1.) Manual, or gestural, signs for the parts of speech and 
their properties and modifications. Such signs are in com- 
mon use in our American institutions, and I need not here 
describe them. All the explanations in regard to the rela- 
tions of words in sentences for which there will be occasion 
can be given easily and perfectly by the language of signs. 

(2.) We have a special device in a set of marks called 
grammatical symbols, of which more or less use is made in 
most if not all of our institutions. It so happens that two 
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different sets of such symbols have been introduced. One 
of them was devised in the early days of the Hartford Asy- 
lum by Instructors in that institution. Upon this some im- 
provements were engrafted by my predecessor, Prof. Storrs, 
now of Hartford, which give it a more systematic complete- 
ness ; and in this shape it is now employed here and also at 
Hartford. 

The other set referred to was brought out originally by F. 
A. P. Barnard, now President of Columbia College, New- 
York, in his Analytic Grammar, with symbolic illustrations, 
published in New York in 1836, and prepared while the au- 
thor was an in instructor in the New York Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb; and is now in use at that Institution and 
some others as well. A full description of it by I. L. Peet, 
the present Principal of that institution, may be found in 
his paper on Grammatical Symbols, published among the 
Proceedings of the Third Convention of American Instruc- 
tors of the Deaf and Dumb, which was held at Columbus, 
Ohio, in 1853. 

[The improved set of the Hartford symbols were fully ex- 
plained and illustrated by Prof. Porter, at this point in his 
paper when read before the Convention. We hope to have 
them engraved so as to be published in the next number of 
the Annals. ] 

These symbols may be employed in various ways, which 
need not here be all particularly pointed out. When placed 
over the words in a sentence, they not only represent their 
grammatical class and modifications, but by the aid of con- 
necting lines, they may indicate the syntactical relations of 
the words. They may also serve a useful purpose as for- 
mulas for explanatory reference or for exercises in composition 

(3.) Grammatical Diagrams. The design of this method 
of representation is to picture to the eye the syntactical rela- 
tions in sentences, and more especially those relations which 
are brought to view in what, in our modern Grammars, 
goes under the name of Sentence Analysis. 

The method of diagrams, as in use in this Institution, is 
the invention of Prof. Storrs, originated by him some years 
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ago. It differs in important features from that which we find 
in the English Grammar by S. W. Clark, (New York, 1857,) 
and in the Grammatical Diagrams defended and improved, 
by Fred. 8. Jewell, (New York, 1867); and is on several ac- 
counts decidedly preferable to that. As given below, it ap- 
pears with some slight modifications, which in my use of it 
I have taken the liberty to introduce. 

It should be observed that to the diagram we usually add 
the symbols, placing them over their respective words and 
outside of the line of the diagram. 


Examples of Grammatical Diagrams. 


(1.) (2.) 


| | 
| birds fly cows eat or, |cows eat 


v 


(3.) (4.) 


| leaves , | men | or, | men 


| 


| the| | dead] |silently wisdom 
Vv 


wisdom 


(5.) 
Pit yh Rit 
— tate | 
| 
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(7.) 
| steps are ordered God \ ote 
| v v 
+ heavens |) and (| earth 
| | 
the of | by | in | | 
Vv v Vv | 
| man Lord ‘ oeginning the the 
| | 
a good | | the | the 
(8.) (9.) 
| yand ( | 
| rain | descended | floods Nis | he ‘ane come | * 
if 
~ a 
the tue he invited | 
(10.) (11.) 
| To give will do we expect | a 
money good | ) that ( By 


| will come 


| 
| | : 
| alone | little | 
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(12.) (13.) (14.) (15.) 


| 
he was made | chasteneth 


| sim | him | 
| | | | as 
| 
| happy | happy | happy | vy Lord loveth | 
v v 
| it | j | whom | 
the 
(16.) 
| | 
| Hampden ( Milton | may rest 
Some No withstood Some guiltless Some here| 
tyrant a 
ee 
| 
village we {mute of | 
v 
breast of blood 
| fields ingloviow 
: the | little his | 


45 
| | 
he is it made | | 
| | v v 
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Diagram No. 1, shows the manner of representing the sub- 
ject nominative with its verb. In No. 2, we have the transi- 
tive verb with its objective complement. The mode of at- 
taching other modifiers by a vertical line is shown in No. 3; 
the single and the double cross lines distinguishing them re- 
spectively as adjective and adverbial. In several others we 
have modifying phrases and clauses distinguished in a similar 
manner. Two slightly different ways of connecting the prep- 
osition with its object are shown in No. 4. In No. 7, we 
have words connected by a conjunction. In No, 8, we have 
co-ordinate clauses connected ; and a principal and a subor- 
dinate clause in No. 9. In No. 10, we have for the subject- 
nominative an infinitive with objective complement; and in 
No. 11, is shown a convenient mode of representing substan- 
tive clauses. Predicate adjectives and predicate-nominatives 
I have preferred to attach to the verb in the manner of ad- 
jective modifiers, as in No. 12 ;an adjective in the factitive 
relation, as also predicate accusatives, I attach in like manner 
to the factitive verb, as in No. 13. Thus when the verb is 
made passive, the adjective or the noun appears still attach- 
ed to the verb in the same way as when it is active, as is 
shown in No. 14. Words which have to be supplied as un- 
derstood may be enclosed within dotted lines, as in No. 15, 

The advantage of the method of diagrams is that it re- 
presents each kind of relation uniformly in the same man- 
ner, however various may be the collocation of the words in 
the sentence, and pictures the whole to the eye in a distinct 
and orderly shape. This way of reducing the sentence to a 
form which thus exhibits the relations of the parts, under 
whatever variable and complicated arrangements they are 
found combiued, tends to enlighten the mind of the learner 
upon the matter of sentence construction. Practice in the use 
of the diagrams helps to give a ready command of the vari- 
ous modes of construction which the language will admit. 
It is obvious that we have in this instrument a convenient 
and a perfect test of a pupil’s comprehension of a sentence, 
so far as the construction is concerned ; and it will be found 
a most improving exercise in composition, if the pupil be set 
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to reconstruct sentences which have been analyzed and rep- 
resented by diagrams. 

In the diagrams we bring in superficial extension to take 
the place of the simply linear extension to which we are lim- 
ited in the ordinary use of words, Words standing in line 
or uttered in succession present themselves each one as con- 
nected immediately only with one preceding and one follow- 
ing. By the diagrams each may stand connected immediate- 
ly with any number of others, and by one or another kind 
of connection. Hence the advantage of this mode of repre- 
sentation. There is only one thing which it need fail to rep- 
resent fully and perfectly,—that is, the emphasis that de- 
pends upon the order of words as uttered in succession ; and 
even this might be compassed by simple expedients, were it 
desirable to do so. 

Iil. The remaining question, under the division of my sub- 
ject, viz., to what extent should grammar be taught to the 
deaf and dumb, hardly needs a separate consideration after 
what has been said already. For, it follows that the study 
should be pursued just so far,—and no farther,—as may be 
warranted by the progress made in language, and be direct- 
ly auxiliary to further progress inthe same. This is, at least 
all that the primary institution can be expected to dccom- 
plish. 

As for the college, the grammatical instruction there given: 
need not differ materially from what is eligible for any other 
college, provided the student comes with that adequate prep- 
aration which the high class in the primary institution, 
where such a class is maintained, should aim to furnish. To 
the student so prepared, it belongs to the college to impart 
a broader and deeper knowledge of the subject than can be 
got from the drill of the primary school, or from the routine 
of what commonly goes by the name of English grammar. 
He should have opened to him that fuller light which comes 
from a comparison of the English with other tongues, and 
from some knowledge of the sources whence it has sprung 
and the stages of development through which it has passed. 
He should be led to a careful study of the manner in which 
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the meanings of words are developed from the radical signi- 
fication, and of the laws that determine the Protean trans- 
formations which the meaning of a word not unfrequently 
undergoes, as well as of the ways in which the external forms 
are built up. And he should have unfolded to him those 
principles, founded in the laws of thought and the nature of 
things, which underlie all language and all grammar. The 
instruction in grammar and the cognate branches of study, 
rightly conducted, may be expected not only to aid the stu- 
dent in gaining a fuller mastery of language as a vehicle of 
expression and an instrument of thought, and in becoming 
qualified for the thorough appreciation and discriminating 
criticism of works of literature ; but, through the enlarged 
and comprehensive views to which it will make him accus- 
tomed, will it accomplish one of the most important ends of 
scholarly culture. 


MR. HIRSCH’S VIEWS OF THE “COMBINED METH- 
OD” FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


[It will be remembered that in the discussion of the sub- 
ject of articulation in the Conference held at Washington last 
May, extracts from a letter of Mr. Hirsch were read explain- 
ing his position respecting the use of natural signs. Fear- 
’ ing that his views may still be misunderstood, Mr. Hirsch has 
addressed the following letter to Pres. Gallaudet which has 
been kindly furnished for publication in the Annals. The 
passages in the pamphlet to which the letter refers—“ L’En- 
seignment des Sourd-muets d’apres la méthode allemande 
(methode-Amman) introduit en Belgique”—have been trans- 
lated and inserted at: the proper points in the letter that our 
readers may have the benefit of all the suggestions thus made 
by this able advocate of the “German system.” We are 
‘indebted to Mr. Ballard of the Columbia Institution for 
the translation. Ep.] 
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RorrerpamM, NovEMBER 6TH, 1868. 


My Dear Sir:—With great interest I received yours of 
the 3rd of last month. You were. quite right in believing 
that I would be pleased to know that a resolution was adopt- 
ed by the Conference of Principals of Institutions of Deaf 
and Dumb in America, unanimously recommending the in- 
troduction of instruction in articulation into all the American 
Institutions. Equally, I am pleased with the kindness you 
showed me in rectifying in your report the misrepresentation 
of my position. I beg your pardon, however, for making a few 
observations about these two matters, which I intended al- 
ready to offer you before your above mentioned letter reached 
me; having made them when reading the National Deaf- 
Mute Gazette, Nos. 15, 19, 21 and 22. 

I repeat that I am much pleased with the said resolution 
of the Conference ; but only as far as it may be regarded as 
a first step to the introduction of the German or Amman 
system. In that case I congratulate you personally with your 
having given the impulse. As your venerable father has been 
the “‘ apostle and herald to the deaf-mutes of the western 
world,” so you will erect yourself a durable monument as 
the reformer of their instruction. But just therefore, I repeat 
my restriction ; “‘as far as it may be regarded as a first step 
to the introduction of the true German system,” and it also 
does not tend to the so-called mixed system that we always 
were most fervently combating with. Compare for example 
the pamphlet, of which I send you a copy. On pages 45- 
47, I give a report of my visit to the Institution at Bruges, 
where the mixed system is practised. You will find on these 
pages a brief account of that system and my opinion about it. 


“The Abbe received me kindly, and soon the acquaintance 
“being formed, he proposed to me to visit the classes immediate- 
“ly. [was soon convinced that they at Bruges follow the mix- 
“ed system and attempt to conciliate the two methods. 

“ How many times has not the same thing been tried, although 
“it is as clear as day, that the middle path is the path of de- 
“struction. Also at Groningen they gave the preference to the 
“middle system, before they adopted openly the German meth- 
“od. We attended, on the 29th of June, 1858, in the Mennon- 
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“ite church of Amsterdam, a public exhibition, given by four 
“instructors under the direction of Dr. Alings himself, with fif- 
“‘ty-seven pupils from the Institution at Groningen, We saw 
“them put in practice what that Institution, in its reports (see for 
“example the Report of 1858 p. 12) extolled at that time to ug, 
“as the ne plus ultra of the science, as a happy combination of 
“the French and German methods; but which it has become nec- 
“essary to abandon as impracticable. We were going to see 
“again, at Bruges, a new application of the same system. 

“ At my entrance into the deaf-mute section, I was struck 
“with the painful contrast which the pupils presented with those 
“of the other Institutions which I had visited in Belgium ; they 
“had a much less cheerful appearance, much less joyful than 
“that of the latter. Some, who could speak, were introduced 
“to me, but not any could read properly the word from the 
“movement of the lips. 

“« They teach according to the French method, and they teach 
“speech to those pupils who are, in the opinion of the teachers, 
“adapted to it. When I expressed my views in this regard, in 
““ presence of the Ecclesiastic charged with the instruction of the 
“boys, he asked me several questions concerning the German 
“method. However great was my wish to answer them, the 
““ noise in the school (deaf-mutes not hearing, are generally pretty 
“ noisy) prevented me from doing so. I then proposed an ex- 
“‘ press conference in a more suitable place; but the Abbe Bie- 
“buyck did not think of bringing it about. 

«“ Before taking leave of him, I considered it my duty to speak 
““a word to him to recommend and defend the German method, 
“adding that if he neglected to examine it carefully and with 

“impartiality, if he did not rise to appreciate its just value, he 

‘would soon find himself entirely isolated in Belgium and per- 
- “haps public opinion would force him to perform ‘what he with- 
“out any valid reason had neglected to do.” 

At this frank and plain declaration, he answered me that he 
“would be happy to have the opportunity of visiting our Insti- 
“tution to see the German method in operation. 

That I still fear misconception may be justified by No. 19 
of the Gazette where I read ; “‘ he (Hirsch) claims that the 
blending of the two systems, signs and articulation, would be 
advantageous to the deaf-mutes.” Hence might be conclud- 
ed that I am a defender of the mixed system, which I, on 
the contrary, deem the worst of all systems. Indeed, dear 
sir, I do not claim to have formed or reformed any system. 
I am a defender of the German system, the propagation of 
which has always been the object of my fervent desire and la- 
bor. In the accompanying pamphlet p. 39-43, I give an ac- 


count of the chief principles of that system to which Reich, 
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Jager, Hill, Sagert, Deutz, Matthias and, in short, all the 
representatives of the German school agree, and which I 
call consequently also (but by no means particularly) mine. 


«* I introduce here the resume which I gave of them, in 1852, in 
“a discourse delivered, at the distribution of prizes. 
“ 1st. The vocal language is, confessedly, the natural medium 
“of man for thinking and for communicating what he thinks. 
“Tt is in this language that he thinks more readily ; it is by this, 
“that he communicates his ideas with more rapidity and without 
“being obliged to use any artificial means whatever. But in or- 
“ der that this language may acquire its full import to deaf-mutes, 
“it must be the primitive form in which all their ideas are dres- 
“sed, and therefore, neither the language of artificial gestures, 
“nor the written language ought to replace, on this account the 
“spoken language. 
“2nd. The deaf-mute, as well as all other men, delights in ren- 
“dering, by sounds, all that he experiences, sensations, ideas, etc. 
« 3rd. I know by a practical experience of nearly twenty 
“ vears,* that it is possible to teach all deaf-mutes to speak prop- 
“erly, even the congenital mutes ; it is true that those who have 
“had the sense of hearing, speak better. 
“ 4th. Experience proves that deaf-mutes, on being taught to 
“speak and read, learn quicker and easier than those who are 
“taught only by signs and writing. 
“ 5th. The vocal Janguage i is not only an excellent method of 
“instruction, it is, moreover, the best means of perfecting one- 
“self and of communicating with others. This remains true 
“even when the manner of speaking may be fatiguing, monoto- 
‘nous, indistinct, disagreeable to the ear, for we accustom our- 
cm sais to it as well as to the defective language of a little child. 
* Next, the articulated language presents, in itself, the greatest 
“ advantages ; it exercises the lungs, expands the chest, aids to 
“catch and retain the words, and gives more nobleness to the 
“figure. In fact, it has been remarked that the countenance of 
“those deafmutes is much nobler than that of those deaf-mutes 
“who express themselves only by signs. 
“ 6th. If to know how to speak distinctly is extremely useful 
“to the deaf, it is equally necessary, much more necessary for 
“him in some measure, to know how to read the word on the lips 
“of others. Indeed, most of those who have intercourse with 
“him, do not always have the time, neither the means nor the 
“ patience to converse with him, with a pen or pencil in hand, 
“ But if the deaf-mute has acquired the faculty of catching the 
“spoken word as if he were hearing with his eyes, a body 
“will delight in conversing with him, and every one will be to 
“‘him, a new teacher who will improve him in the art of speak- 


*The lecturer remembers that this was said in 1852, My experience dates 
from more than thirty years, and I continue holding the same language. 
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“ing. It is, then, of the highest importance to occupy one-self 
“with the greatest care, in teaching how to read on the lips to 
“all, even to those with ‘whom, in consequence of an organic de- 

bd fect, the instruction of speech should be judged impossible. 

“ 7th, Writing, though an usage less general than speech, is: 

“an important and indispensable medium for giving a polishing 

“to the deaf-mute, It has to him a value by far greater than 

“for those who have the sense of hearing ; it is an aid to him in 

“his social relations, and opens to him, with the help of reading, 

“the only resources which may develop his knowledge and im- 

“ prove him further. 

Then I spoke of the objections which the French school 
“makes against our method, and repeated nearly what I had 
“said on the same subject in the Institution of Mr. De. Hzrne. 
“T concluded by treating of the religious instruction which rais- 
“ed here certain scruples, because they were in doubt if the 
“French method was not better than the German, for teaching 
“the catholic religion. My response, which I enlarge a little, 
“amounted to this. At first, the German method presents more 
“ difficulties than the French. It requires more instructors, and 

~ consquently more money. This is the true reason why they 
“return always with the same objections, a hundred times re- 

“fated, and why they defend dogmatically, step by step, this 
“ cheap method. It is an entire impossibility, they say, to im- 
pt ess the catholic dogma upon the heart and mind of the chil- 
“dren, only by the means of words delivered on the lips produc- 
wed by the voice. But we say, that is pr ecisely what none of 
‘us pretend to do; to hold up such a mock praise is to show that 

on have not any ideas of the German method; it is either 
ignorance or ill will. They attribute to the German school a 

way of acting, which it has never dreamed of. It employs, 
“very cer tainly, in its instruction, the natural signs. At the first 
“distribution of prizes in our Institution, I made a remark on it 

“in my discourse in which I said, among other things: 

“The natural signs, it is true, are the first means of communi- 
“cation between the Instructor and the pupil, but let them not 
“be employed too long, let them cease to be used as soon as they 

can be replaced by the spoken language.” Now, the German 
“school judges that in religious instruction, the natural signs 

“ought not to be abandoned as immediately as in the other 

“branches of instruction, and it employs them consequently a 

“longer time. 

“ In what point of view is the French method then to be pre- 

“ferred? Is not the pupil to learn first the conventional sign 

“established by this method? Why not commence by teach- 

“ing him the word desired? It would, it seems to me, be 

“much mote simple and cost much less trouble. At first, T ad- 

“mit, our instruction advances more slowly, but this slowness 

“is compensated’ by the progress which is afterwards made more 

“rapid, arate is ignorant that the founder of the French 
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“* school, the great Abbe L’Epee was such a partisan of the articu- 
“lated language that he wrote out a system of its instructing. 


““His successor, the celebrated Abbe Sicard said somewhere : 


“The deaf-mute is not, therefore, entirely restored to society, 
“till he is taught to express himself by the living voice and to 
“read the word in the movement of the lips.” And elsewhere: 
“Take notice, that I have not said that a deaf-mute cannot 


‘“ speak, but does not know how to speak. It is possible that 
‘“* Massieu could learn to speak, if I had the time to teach him.” 


“Certainly, if the labors which involve the German meth- 
“‘od make any one shrink from its application, it will not be 
“at the Deaf and Dumb Institution at Ghent, of which the 
“nuns responded to those axioms: “ It isnot necessary here 
“to discuss the greater or less difficulty of the method ; we 
“must consider of the first importance, what would be the 


““ most advantageous to the pupils.” 


To teach articulation and lip-reading tothe deaf-mute, to 
make of every word he can speak and read from the lips a 
means of communication for every other instruction, to make 
use of natural signs (intelligible to every one) as far and as 
long as signs are indispensable and to exclude every artificial 
sign, this is characteristic of the German system. To blend 
that system with another is impossible; to blend signs with 
articulation is possible, but not a clear and complete definition 
of the German system. It is true that there exists a difference 
of opinion among its advocates about the measure of the use 
of natural signs, the one thinking them more and longer nec- 
essary than the other; but this causes nothing but slight hues 
by which our schools are individually marked. 

I beg your pardon for my being in doubt whether these 
matters are duly comprehended by the different principals of 
the American Institutions. Where this—according to your 
opinion—be not the case, I propose to you, nay I beg you for 
the sake of the good cause, to seize the first occasion to spread 
sufficient light over the question. Perhaps you may do soin 
some way in the report of the conference when you get the 
proofs of it for correction. I take a great interest in that 
report and shall be very happy to receive it from you as soon 


-as possible, “eo in season to give some account of it in 


our report that we are preparing for printing. 
* * 
I remain respectfully and truly yours, 
D. Hirscu. 
E, M. Gattavnet, Ese., Washington. 
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HISTORY OF THE MINNESOTA INSTITUTION FOR 
THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB AND 
THE BLIND. 


EARLY MOVEMENTS. 


Under the guiding hand of Providence, it often occurs that 
a great discovery, a noble enterprise, or a great humanitariar 
scheme, commences in the midst of great weakness, and with 
very little of what the world calls hope, or promise for the 
future. 

In illustration of this fact one need but refer.to the dis- 
covery of America, the earty history of our own country, or 
the rise and progress of the cause of deaf-mute education in 
the United States. 

Many a reader has learned the story of Alice Cogswell 
without appreciating the part which providentially she bore 
in founding the American Asylum, the Alma mater of all 
similar institutions in America. Thus, it is that God often 
uses “the weak things of this world to confound those which 
are mighty.” 

Although the early beginnings of this Institution may not 
be traced to a single individual, as in the case already refer- 
red to, yet there are points of resemblance, which render the 
comparison not inappropriate. Previous to the year 1858, 
very little, if any thing, had been done in Minnesota with 
reference to aschool for the deaf and dumb, except by a 
very few private individuals, who were interested, as the 
father and friends of Alice Cogswell were, by reason of deaf- 
mute children or relatives. These individuals did not ac- 
complish much that attracted applause, or public attention, 
but nevertheless they performed an, important part by agi- 
tating the subject, collecting statistics, and, so far as they 
could, a list of the deaf-mutes in the state who needed to be 
educated. Some of these men may have been overlooked in 
_ the public notices and commendations which the institution 
has since received, but whoever they were, be it ever remem- 
bered that their part was none the less real and important, 
because unheralded. There is an eye that has marked each. 
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step from the first, and in the end due credit and praise shall 
be meted out to all, Some, who at first looked upon the 
movement with disapprobation, and pronounced it “ untime- 
ly and visionary,” have since—true to their better nature and 
sober convictions—heartily endorsed and substantially aided 
the enterprise, and are now counted among the truest friends 
of this noble state charity. 

At one time a strong feeling prevailed that there were very 
few, if any, mutes in the State of suitable age to attend school, 
and certainly not enough to warrant the establishing of a 
State Institution. So strong was this conviction that it was 
thought best to make a small appropriation for the few who 
might be found desirous of an education and send them out 
of the State. An appropriation to this effect was actually 
made in 1863. 

PERMANENT ESTABLISHMENT. 


But, as time rolled on, facts and figures accumulated touch- 
ing this subject, so that it soon became clear to all the friends 
of the movement that the time was at hand when the State 
ought to care for these, her unfortunate children at home. 
And when all the facts and figures were laid before her citi- 
zens, or their representatives in the Legislature, and an avail- 
able plan devised, they responded nobly—as Minnesota ever 
has, to calls of charity and patriotism. « The citizens at home, 
sympathizing with their representatives in the Legislature, 
began to cast about, to see how they could aid so noble a 


charity, and at the same time contribute towards developing 
their own towns, or immediate neighborhood, They made 
offers of land, on which, to locate permanently such an insti- 
tution. 

The citizens of Faribault, Rice Co., came forward and of- 
fered to donate to the state “forty acres of land for the use 
and benefit of said Institution.” Accordingly, during the 
session of the Legislature in 1858, an Act was passed estab- 
lishing, “* The Minnesota State Institution for the educa- 
tion of the Deaf and Dumb,” to be located within two miles 
of the town of Faribault in the county of Rice” provided, 
“said town or county, should donate to the State forty acres 
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of land for the location, use, and benefit of said Institution” 
within one year after the passage of the above act. 

This Act having become a law and the land having been 
donated, nothing farther of practical importance transpired 
during the five subsequent years. It is difficult to say exact- 
ly why so good a beginning was forgotten, and so good a 
cause, was left in neglect for jive long years. Two reasons 
may be given. The Legislature had located the Institution 
and hence closed the competition for its location, and again, 
one or more of the deaf-mute children had been sent out of 
the state to receive an education. 


OPENING OF SCHOOL, 


In 1863, however, the subject was revived and the first ap- 
propriation for current expenses was made—$1,500—with 
directions to employ a teacher, rent a building, and meet other 
necessary expenses. A board of Commissioners was appoint- 
ed and instructed to carry out the provisions of the Legisla- 
ture. Accordingly a teacher having been obtained, circulars 
sent out inviting parents to send their children, and a build- 
ing,—known as “ Fowler’s store”—rented, on the ninth day 
of September 1863, the school opened for the first time with 
Jwe pupils, three more being added in a few weeks. Addi- 
tional pupils were received until it became necessary to erect 
a small building to bé occupied as a dormitory by the boys 
only. This was accomplished at an expense of several hun- 
dred dollars. Here the deaf-mutes of Minnesota continued 
to receive instruction for five years, until a new building had 
been erected on the land donated by the citizens of Faribault. 

EDUCATION OF THE BLIND. 

The Legislature of 1863, also passed an Act to provide for 
the education of the blind children of the State, in connec- 
tion with the deaf and dumb, and since that time the Insti- 
tution has been known as ‘* The Minnesota State Institution 
for the education of the Deaf and Dumb, and the Blind.” 
But for various reasons the blind department was not open- 
ed till early in July 1865, when three pupils entered and 
commenced a course of study. 
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The mute department was already so full that it was im- 
practicable to open this school in the same building with 
the deaf and dumb. Hence aseparate building was rented 
in a different part of the town, and the instruction and 
management of this department were intrusted to a lady 
employed for this purpose. Although separated from the 
other department, both were under the Supervision of the 
same Superintendent and the same Board of Directors. It 
is but just to say here, that these Trustees, who were made 
the almoners of the bounty of the State, were indefatigable 
in their efforts, and spared no pains to provide every neces- 
sary means and comfort, and on as reasonable terms as pos- 
sible. Seldom, if ever before has the money drawn from a 
State Treasury been expended in a more careful and judicious 
manner than by this Board of Directors. 


THE NEW BUILDING. 


After the school had once been opened, and pupils were in 
actual attendance, the subject of deaf-mute education elicit- 
ed more interest and received more thoughtful attention. 

The fact that eight children the first year, twenty the sec- 
ond, and twenty-seven the third, had been members of the 
school, and more were seeking for admission, served as an 
argument which few could resist either with reason or logic, 
and,—be it said for the credit of all,—none had the heart 
earnestly to oppose. The question now was “how large a 
building does the state need, how much will it cost, and how 
soon can it be completed ?” 

Various plans and estimates were presented and discussed 
by friends of the cause, state officers, and members of the 
Legislature. Some regarded a cheap wooden building all that 
was needed, others thought the Legislature should limit the 
cost of buildings to ‘* Ten thousand Dollars,” still others, 
however, considered the probable wants of the future, and 
regarded a good substantial stone or brick building the one 
demanded by the circumstances of the case, and the more 
the Board of Directors examined the subject, the more the 
latter view prevailed, until at last it was determined to un- 
dertake to erect a substantial stone building. 
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Plans for such an edifice were drawn up by Messrs. Leon- 
ard and Sheire of St. Paul, and were examined and criticis- 
ed by different individuals, in the hope of making them as 
nearly perfect as possible. Various suggestions were deriv- 
ed from the experience and wants of older institutions. And 
although money could not be expended with the liberality 
characteristic of older and more wealthy states, yet it was 
determined to arrange and execute everything in a manner 
that would be in keeping with the wants of the future. 

In this spirit the Directors labored until their plans for the 
first wing were nearly completed. The excavation and con- 
struction of basement, sewer, and cellar walls, were all that 
was contemplated the first year, leaving the arrangement, 
construction, and finishing of the superstructure to another 
year, and the means to build it to another Legislature. 

About this time, or a little before, circumstances were de- 
veloped which led to a change in the 


SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE INSTITUTION. 


September 9th, 1863, the school opened under the direction 
and supervision of Prof. R. H. Kinney of Columbus Ohio, 
who received a cordial welcome, and entered upon his work 
with flattering prospects. 

Probably no man, who has never had experience in pioneer 
work of this kind, can justly estimate the numerous unfore- 
seen obstacles and difficulties that Prof. Kinney and his suc- 
cessor have had to contend with in getting this institution 
properly established and in good working order. 

The newness of the country ; the ignorance of the people 
concerning the wants of such an institution ; the strife for of- 
fice and influence ; the numerous urgent calls upon State and 
private citizens ; one and all served to render the position one 
of great responsibility, requiring peculiar wisdom, foresight 
and energy in order properly to manage the affairs of the in- 
stitution, and also enlighten the public mind concerning the 
great principles involved in founding and establishing such 
a state institution. 

Prof, Kinney labored diligently and earnestly, command- 
ing respect and confidence as a Christian gentleman, and a. 
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faithful teacher. He organized and taught the first class of 
mutes in the state, and was identified withthe enterprise for 
nearly three years, but the duty of arranging the details of 
a new building for the permanent use of the institution, and 
establishing it upon a good working basis devolved upon his 
successor. The seed had been planted, and was in process 
of germination, next. appears its 


GROWTH. 


On the 7th of September 1866, the writer with his family 
and two lady assistants arrived in Faribault and found two 
old, dilapidated basswood houses with a strange looking set 
of old traps in them, constituting the visible effects of the 
‘Minnesota Institution for the education of the Deaf and 
Dumb, andthe Blind.” Certainly to all outward appearance 
a most uninteresting and uninviting place to look forthe ger- 
mination or growth of what is now a noble state institution. 

Here with these effects, and as little additional outlay as 
possible, work was resumed and a new chapter in the history 
of this enterprise commenced. 

Judicious management, daily toil and nightly vigils, cheer- 
fully borne amid eager longings for the privileges and com- 
forts left far behind, were in due time to berewarded. The 
clouds were parting and a brighter day was in prospect. 

The Legislature at their next session appropriated $38,000 
“ for the completion and furnishing” of the institution build- 
ing upon the foundation already built. 

Funds having now been provided, a few alterations having 
been made in the plans in order to secure good ventilation, 
and conveniences for bathing and heating, the contract was 
given to the architects, Messrs. Leonard and Sheire of St. 
Paul, in the hope that another winter would find the pupils 
comfortably domiciled in their new quarters. But this hope 
was doomed to disappointment, and the old basswood houses 
to be endured another winter, and the spring to open before 


THE REMOVAL, 


On the 17th of March 1868, the old basswood houses, and 
most of “ the old traps” were left behind, and the pupils re- 
moved to their new and neatly furnished quarters on the 
bluff overlooking the town of Faribault. So delighted were 
they with the change, that at a late hour it was difficult to 
persuade them to retire to rest, lest the reality of the day 
might prove to be a vision of the night. 

New pupils were now received until one dormitory was 
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full. From twenty-seven the number rose to fifty-eight, dur- 
ing the remainder of the year. 

he new building was planned on a basis of fifty pupils, 
not to exceed sixty. The number of boys in attendance dur- 
ing the year was twenty-nine, crowding their dormitories, and 
more were applying for admission. Hence the Board of Di- 
rectors felt constrained to call upon the Legislature of 1869 
for a new appropriation to lay the foundation of another 
wing. A bill to this effect is now before the Legislature, and 
it is confidently expected the appropriation will be made. 

The leading men of the State and the Directors have tak- 
en a deep interest in the success of the institution, and have 
‘shown a liberal spirit in providing the necessary comforts 
and educational facilities for these unfortunate children. 

Applicants are admitted between the ages of ten and twen- 
ty-fwe, for a term of seven years, and it is expected to extend 
this to eight or ten years, with two or three years extra for 
a High Class. 

Two years ago, the law was changed in regard to admis- 
sions—“ the poverty clause” was stricken out,—so that now 
the institution is free to all in the state. 

At the present time the institution is in excellent working 
order, with a good class of pupils, and five teachers who are 
heartily and earnestly devoted to their work. The chief de- 
ficiency is a lack of experience. 

No shops have been erected, and consequently no trades 
are taught. The importance of this part of the education 
of boys is recognized, and it is determined by the Board that 
another year shall not pass away without tangible evidence 
of progress in the industrial department. 

These are the more important facts in the history of this 
Institution, the twenty-fourth in the United States, reckon- 
ing from the day of opening school, but the twenty-first dat- 
ing from the act of incorporation and location. Similar in- 
stitutions in the West, that were organized earlier, dre still 
without a permanent abode, or have buildings in process of 
erection. 

Since the day school was first opened, this state enterprise 
has had a steady healthy growth. Its funds have always 
been in good hands, and have been prudently and economi- 
cally expended. The Directors have been faithful and true 
both to the State and the Institution, and consequently no 
State Institution in Minnesota is regarded with more favor, 
or is spoken of with more just pride than this. 

Hon. William R. Marshall, Governor of Minnesota has 
ever taken a deep interest in this school, and the past suc- 
cess and present prosperity of the Institution are due in no 
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small measure to his liberal views and hearty co-operation. 
His earnest words before the Legislature in 1867, have been 
redeemed. “ While we may not have the silver and the gold, 
yet so long as we have the broad fertile prairies, which yield 
the golden harvest, that will command both, so long shall these 
unfortunate children of the State be provided with all the 
necessary means for acquiring an education and fitting them- 
selves for the duties of a 

As evidence of the fulfillment of this pledge the deaf and 
dumb, and the blind, oceupy “ the best building Minnesota 
owns,” the Governor himself being judge. J.L.N. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The publication of the National Deaf Mute Gazette has been 
discontinued, while a new candidate for the favor and support 
of the deaf-mute community—the Deaf-Mutes’ Friend—has ap- 
peared. The Friend is a monthly magazine of thirty-two pages, 
edited by William M. Chamberlain and published at Henniker, 
N. H., by Swett and Chamberlain. The subscription price is 
$1,50 per year. We wish the new magazine all success. 


William S. Marshall A. M., formerly a teacher in the Indiana 
Institution, has become Vice Principal of the Missouri Asylum. 


The Zilustrated London News of January 20th, 1869, contains 
the following : 

The Annual soirée of the Association in aid of the deaf and 
dumb took place at the Hanover-square Rooms on Wednesday 
week. This society, which was established in 1840, and re-or- 
ganised in 1854, has the following for its objects :—To provide 
extended religious and secular instruction among the deaf and 
dumb throughout the metropolis after they have quitted school ; 
to visit, under the direction of the parochial clergyman, sick and 
other deaf and dumb persons at their homes ; to assist those hay- 
ing good characters in obtaining employment ; to relieve, either 
by gifts or loans of money, such as are deserving and necessitous; 
and to encourage the early training of deaf and dumb children 
preparatory to their admission into educational institutions. At 
present the association provides eleven services per week in seven 

arts of London, and in proof of its utility we quote the follow- 
ing statistics from the last annual report of the committee :— 
Total number of visits made to the deaf and dumb, 2514; num- 
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ber relieved during the year, 107; loans granted, 26; number 
provided with work, 66; apprenticed, 9; maintained in the Bright- 
on school, 7; presented for confirmation, 20; and provided wlth 
gratuities at Christmas, 180. The chief work of the association 
is among the 2000 deaf-mutes of London. Without its aid there 
is no doubt many would fall into habits of depravity and become 
dangerous to society, while others would be deprived of all the 
advantages of religious instruction, sympathy and assistance 
which this society affords. Its income, however, is inadequate 
to enable it fully to occupy the large field open to it. Only two 
permanent visitors besides the chaplain are at present employed ; 
there is quite enough work for six, and an appeal is made tothe 
public on behalf of the society in order that more funds may be 
raised for extended usefulness. The proceedings of the soireé 
last week were of an interesting and varied character. Between 
five and six o’clock tea was served to large numbers, and a pub- 
lic meeting was held, over which Viscount Milton, M. P., presid- 
ed. The large hall was densely crowded, between 400 and 500 
of those present being deaf and dumb. The noble chairman 
made an earnest appeal on behalf of the society. Other address- 
es were delivered which, being interpreted to the deaf and dumb, 
appeared to afford them much gratification. A variety of amuse- 
ments were provided for the entertainment of those present, in- 
cluding the performance of Mr. Samwell’s troupe of dogs, and 
Professor Dugwar’s juggling feats: During the evening the 
Rey. Samuel Smith, secretary of the society, introduced a very 
remarkable case to the audience. This was a young man named 
Henry F. Brothers, who was not only deaf and dumb, but also 
perfectly blind, yet through the system of instruction which the 
society had been enabled to impart to him, he was able to spell 
such words as hat, coat, and pin by means of an alphabet, the 
letters of which being made of wire, he was able to distinguish 
through the sense of touch. The appearance of this young man 
excited great interest, and an appeal was made to the p ggroes: for 
funds to defray the cost of his further instruction. vote of 
thanks to Lord Milton for having presided was moved and sec- 
onded by two deaf and dumb young gentlemen, and the pro- 
ceedings terminated. 


Marriep at Royalton Vermont, Tuesday Dec. 22nd, 1868, 
Pres, Edward M. Gallaudet of the National Deaf Mute College 
Washington D. C., to Miss Susie Denison of Royalton. 


The Annual reports of several Institutions have been received. 
We hope to give a review of the prominent topics discussed by 
them in our next number. - 
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THE AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF AND 
DUMB isa quarterly publication, appearing in the months 
of January, April, July and October. Each number will 
contain at least sixty-four pages of matter, principally 
original. The subscription price is one dollar and fifty 
cents a year, payable in advance. Communications rela- 
ting to the ANNALS may be addressed to the Editor, 
LEWELLYN Pratt, National Deaf-Mute College, Wash- 


ington, D. C. 
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